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D. APPLETON &CO. 


HAVE $UST PUBLISHED: 


The Three Prophets : CHINESE GORDON; 


MOHAMMED-AHMED; ARABI PASHA. 
Events before, during, and after the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. By Colonel Cuamx£ Lona, 
ex-Chief of Staff to Gordon in Africa; ex-United 
States Consular Agent in Alexandria, etc., etc. 
With Portraits. 16mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. 
Colonel Long was General Gordon’s chief of staff in the Sou- 
dan, and while acting as consular = one at Alexandria he wit- 
nessed the massacres, and the bombardment of that city. His 
long residence in Egypt and his personal knowledge of men and 


events there make him a comaetens authority on the subjects 
related in this volume. 


Bell's Electric Speaking Telephone : 
ITS INVENTION, CONSTRUCTION, APPLI- 
CATION, MODIFICATION, AND HISTORY. 
By Georce B. Prescorr. With 330 Ilustrations. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $4.00. 


Lectures on the Principles of Surgery, 
DELIVERED AT BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. By the late W. H. Van 
Burex, M.D. Edited by Lewis A. Srimson, 
M.D. One vol., 8vo, cloth. Price, $4.00. 


A Compend of Geology. By Joseru Lx 
Conte, author of “ Elements of Geology. ” Be- 
ing the third volume in the new series, “ Apple- 
tons’ Science Text-Books.” With numerous En- 
gravings. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“I have tried to awaken the faculty and cultivate the habit of 
observation, directing the attention of the pupil to geological 
phenomena occurring and geological agencies at work now on 
every side and in the most familiar things.”— From Preface. 
How we Live: Ox, THE HUMAN BODY, 

AND HOW TO TAKE CARE OF IT. An Ele- 
mentary Course in Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. By James Jononnot and [uGENE 
Bovton, Ph.D. Tlustrated. 12mo, cloth. 50c. 


At the World’s Mercy. A&A NOVEL. By 
the author of “The House on the Marsh.” 12mo, 
per. Price, 25 cents. 


“We have read with pleasure, and can heartily commend as a 
good specimen of its class.°"—Saturday Review. 


Allen Dare and Robert Le Diable. 


A ROMANCE. 

By Apmtrat Porter. To be published in Nine 
Fortnightly Parts, octavo, illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks. Price, 25 cents for each part. Parts 
one to four ready. 


Fer sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APRLETON & CO, Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 





J. J. MCGRATH 


106-108-110-112 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO. 


] NTERIOR [)ECORATION. 


SPECIALTIES - 


ENGLISH ART HANGINGS, 
TAPESTRY WALL PAPERS, 
RAISED FLOCKS FOR 

PAINTING ON, 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
IMITATION LEATHERS, 
VELVET & CHEVIOT PAPERS, 


JAPANESE CHINTZES & LEATHERS 








AGENT FOR THE ART MANUFACTURES 


OF 


Morris & Co., LONDON, ENG. 





DESIGNS MADE 
FOR COMPLETE WORK IN 
FRESCOING, 
WALL PAPER, TAPESTRY 
HANGINGS, 
STAINED GLASS, 
ETC. 





COMPETENT ARTISTS SENT TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO ARRANGE AND GIVE ES- 
TIMATES FOR EVERY CLASS OF DECORATIVE ART. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 


1885 


Witt se Particutarty NoTaBLe ror its SeriaAL STORIES, NAMELY: 


THE PRINCESS ‘CASAMASSIMA. 
By HENRY JAMES, author of “The Portrait of a Lady,” ete. 


A COUNTRY GENT LEMAN. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, author of “ The Ladies Lindores,” “The Wizard’s Son,” ete. 
ITl. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of “In the Tennessee Mountains.” 
IV. 
A MARSH ISLAND. 
‘ By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of “ A Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, posTaGE FREE; 35 cents a number. 


With superb life-size portrait of 


Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait, $1.00. 


The November and December numbers of THe Ar.antic will be sent, free of charge, to new 
subscribers whose subscriptions are received before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by money-order, 


draft, or registered letter. 





The Works of Christopher Marlowe. | 


Edited by A. H. Bunien, B. A. In three volumes, 
8vo. The set, $9.00. Large-paper Edition, $12. 


The Algonquin Legends of New 


England. 


Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passama- 
—_—* and Penobscot Tribes. By Caries G. 


pD, author of “The Gypsies,” ete. With | 


Illustrations from Designs scraped upon birch- 
bark by an Indian. 12mo, $2.00. 
The Viking Bodleys. 

By Horace E. Scupper, author of the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an orna- 
mental cover. 4to, $1.50. 

Two Compton Boys. 


By Avevustus Horr, author of “ Recollections of 
Auton House,” ete. Illustrated by the Author. 
Small 4to, $1.50. 


Esoteric Buddhism. 


By A. P. Srxvert, author of “The Occult World.” | 


New Edition. With an Introduction prepared 
expressly for the American edition, by the author. 
16mo, $1.25. 


*,* For sale by Book-sellers. 


HOUGHTON, 


New anp CHEAPER EpirTt1on. 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. 


By NarHantet Hawrnorne. Holiday LEdition. 
With Illustrations by F. S8.Cuurcu. 4to, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, $2.50. 


Maryland. 


The History of a Palatinate. By Wim1iaMm Hanp 


Brownz, Associate of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. Vol. III. of “ American Common- 
wealths” Series. With Map. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


The Destiny of Man, 
VIEWED IN THE Licut oF HIS OriGIN. By Jonn 


Fiske, author of “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Excursions of an Evolutionist,” ete. 16mo, $1. 


Some Heretics of Yesterday. 
By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Contents: Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; John 
Huss; Savonerola; Latimer; Cranmer; Melancthon; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; John 
Wesley. 
Byornson’s Novels. 


In 3 volumes, 12mo, 


$4.50. (Sold only in Sets). 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston ; East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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THE CENTURY 


In 188s. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE, 
PAPERS ON THE CIVIL WAR. 


The important feature of Tae Century Macazine for the 
coming year — indeed, perhaps the most important ever under- 
taken by the magazine — be a series of separate papers on 
the great battles of the War for the Union, written by general 
officers high in command upon both the Federal and the Con- 
federate sides,— General Grant (who.writes of Vicksburg, Shiloh, 
-and other battles), Generals t, McClellan, Beauregard, 
Rosecrans, Hill, Admiral Porter, and others. The series opens 
in the November Century with a graphically illustrated article 
on 


THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN, 


~written by the Confederate general, G. T. Beauregard. Brief 
sketches, entitled “ Recollections of a Private,” papers chronicl- 
ing special events, descriptions of various auxiliary branches of 
the service, etc., will supplement the more important series by 
the various generals. 

A strict regard for accuracy will guide the preparation of the 
illustrations, for which THe Century has at its disposal a very 
large quantity of photographs, drawings, portraits, maps, plans, 
-etc., hitherto unused. The aim is to present in this series, not 
official reports, but commanding officers’ accounts of their plans 
sand operations,— interesting personel experiences wiich will 
record le: events of the war, and possess, at the same time, 
a historical value not easily to be calculated. 


FICTION. 


In this line Tae Century will maintain its prestige, and 
furnish the best stories by American writers that can be procured. 
In November 


A NEW NOVEL BY W. H. HOWELLS, 


Author of “* Venetian Days,’ ‘“‘ A Modern Instance,” etc. This 
story deals with the rise of an American business man. A novel 
by Henry James, a novelette by Grace Denio Litchfield, and 
short stories by ‘“*Uncle Remus,” Frank R. Stockton, H. H. 
Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, H. H., Julian Hawthorne, and other 
equally well-known writers will appear at various times. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES. 


Under this heading may be included a series of papers on the 
Cities of Italy by W. D. Howells, the illustrations being repro- 
ductions of etchings and drawings by Joseph Pennel; a series on 


THE NEW NORTH-WEST, 


being an interest group of papers by E. V. Smalley, Lieut. 
Schwatka, Principal Grant (of Kingston, Ontario), and others, 
descriptive of little-known regions ; papers on French and Ameri- 
ean art,—sculpture and painting, with some exquisite illustra- 
tions ; papers on 


ASTRONOMY, ARCHITECTURE, AND 
HISTORY, 


the first being by Professor Langley and others. Under Archi- 
tecture are included more of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s articles on 
Churches, City and Country Houses, etc. Colonel George E. 
Waring, Jr., will describe 


PROGRESS IN SANITARY DRAINING; 


E. C. Stedman, Edmund Gosse, and others will furnish literary 
essays ; George W. Cable will contribute in various ways ; several 
papers on sport and adventure will soon be published, and 


FOHN BURROUGHS 
will write from time to time on outdoor subjects. 


Readers of THE CENTURY may feel sure of keeping abreast 
of the times on leading subjects that may properly come within the 
province of a monthly magazine. Its circulation is now about 
140,000 monthly, the November number exceeding that figure. 
Subscriptions should date from this number, beginning the War 
Series and Mr. Howells’s novel. Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents a 
number, All booksellers and news-dealers sell it and take sub- 
scriptions, or remittance may be made to the publisners. 


Tue Century Co., New York, N. Y. 





St. Nicholas for Young Folks. 


ATTRACTIONS FOR 1884-5. 


No printed periodical can take the place of parent, 
pastor, or, school-teacher; but a good magazine can 
supplement their work and influence to a wonderful 
degree. In view of this, it is not extravagant to say 
that — instead of “Can we afford to take St. NicHoxas?” 
—the question of every earnest household in English- 
speaking countries, to-day, should be “Can we afford 
not to take St. Nicnoxas?” 

The magazine, during its eleven. happy years of 
existence, under the editorial charge of 


MARY MAPES DODGE, 


has grown familiar to hundreds of thousands of young 
readers; and their interest and intelligent enjoyment 
have constantly inspired the editor and publishers to 
fresh effort. To-day, its strength is in its wholesome 
growth, its sympathy with young life, its hearty recog- 
nition of the movement of events, and its steadily in- 
creasing literary and pictorial ,resources. The follow- 
ing are some of the good things already secured for 
future numbers of St. NicHonas: 


“ His One Fault,” a serial story for boys, by the 
popular author, J. T. TRowBRIDGE. 

“ Personally Conducted,” illustrated papers on famous 
places in Europe. By Franx R. Srocxron. 

“ Historic Girls,” a companion series to “ Historic 
Boys.” By E. 8. Brooxs. 

“ Ready for Business”: suggestions to Boys about 
to choose an occupation,— based on personal inter- 
views with prominent representatives of various trades 
and professions. By G. J. Manson. 

sg ) eran Back to Eden,” aserial. By E. P. Rox. 

“ Talks for Young Folks,” a series of popular papers, 
by H. H. (Heten Jackson). 

“Among the Law-makers”: recollections of a boy- 
page in the U. 8S. Senate, — containing much political 
information, both instructive and amusing. By Ep- 
MUND ALTON. 

“ Davy and the Goblin,” a very funny serial story by 
a new writer, Cuas. CARRYL. 

Short Stories by Louisa M. Aucort. 

“ The Progress of Invention”: “From Palanquin 
to Parlor-car,” “‘ Frow Cross-bow to 100-ton Gun,” etc, 
Descriptive papers, by Cuas. E. Bouton. 

“Art Work for Young Folks”: paper on decorative 
handicraft, by Cuas. G. LeLanp. 

“ Sheep or Silver?” astory of Texan life. 
late Rev. Wruu1am M. Baker. 

“A Garden of Girls,’ being six short stories for 
girls, by Srx Leapine WRITERS. 

“ Tales of Two Continents ” : 
by H. H. Boysen. 

“Cartoons for Boys and Girls,” funny pictures, by 
Sr. Nicnouas ARTISTS. 

“ From Bach to Wagner”: brief, pointed biogra- 
phies of great musicians. By Acarua Tunis. 

SpEcIAL Papers by chosen writers, including Mary HaLiock 
Foorr, JOAQUIN MILLER, ALLICE WELLINGTON RoLiins, G. B. 
BARTLETT, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, REV. WASHINGTON 
GLADDEN, JuLIA SoHayeR, ANNA LEA MERRITT, W. O. Stop- 


parRp, D. Kerr, Ernest INGERSOLL, CLARA E. CLEMENT, 
LIZUTENANT SCHWATEA. 


Tue ILLustTrRations will be the work of the very best artists 
and engravers, — and there will be plenty of them. In the Novem- 
ber and December numbers are beautiful 


COLORED FRONTISPIECES. 
Buy the November number for the children. II costs only 25 


cents, and ali book and news dealers sell it. The subscription 
price is $3.00 a year, and now is just the time to subscribe. 


By the 


stories of adventure, 


Tue Century Co., New Yors, N. Y. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE NOW READY 
A NEW (ILLUSTRATED) EDITION OF 


Edgar Allan Poe's CompleteW orks 


o, TH LIFE AND AN INTRODUCTION ON THE GENIUS OF POE, 

By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. [Illustrated with a New Portrait on Steel (the latest 
taken from life). Etchings from original designs — facsimiles — numerous autographs, 
ete. Printed from New Plates, large type, on paper made specially for this edition, in Six 
Vols., crown S8vo., neatly bound, cloth, gilt top. Price, $9 (in a box). Also, in elegant 


half-calf bindings. With (Furt-pace) Ercutxes sy GIFFORD, CHURCH, PLATT, PENNELL, VANDENHOFF, 


and other artists, with facsimiles of the first draft of ‘* The Bells,’ and a number of facsimile letters, all printed in the best 
possible manner. 


“ POE'S writings are as clear and sharp and sustained as the finest sculpture. They combine HAWTHORNE and DE FOE, the lawyer 
and the mystic; the wild fantasies of the opium-eater, and the calm, penetrative power of THACKERAY. They 
therefore fascinate alike the dreamer and the coolest man of affairs.” 


READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER: 


HISTORY OF ART in Phenicia, Cyprus, and Asia Minor. 

By GEORGES PERROT and CHAS. CHIPIEZ. Translated and Edited by W. Armsrrona, B.A., with 500 illus- 
trations (many full-page and some colored). 2 vols., imperial 8vo., uniform with “History of Art in Ancient 
Egypt,” and History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria.” Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, $15.50 ; half 
levant, $22.50. 

This new work is the THIRD in the series by these distinguished writers on the “* HisToRY OF ANCIENT ART,” the two previous works 
having achieved remarkable success, and have been accepted by the highest authorities as THE STANDARD WORKS ON THE SUBJECT. 

“ This great History of Ancient Art is, in many respects, the most important contribution of modern times to the literature of art and 
archeology. As it progresses, its value becomes more and more apparent. The illustrations are admirable as illustrative art, and abun- 
dant, to bring the descriptive text within the comprehension of the ordinary reader as well as the student. 

“ The value of this work consists of the results, in digested form, of the extensive contributions in knowledge made by LAYARD, RAW- 
LINSON, LOFTUS, GEO. SMITH, LENORMANT, MASPERO, OPPERT, and a host of other distinguished laborers in the fie!d.” 

Also, a limited number of copies of the two previous works, bound in uniform style and price. 


HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT... . 2 ols. 





HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA, 2 vols. 


. “4A UNIQUE BOOK OF SPECIAL INTEREST” 
(NOW READY.) 


Biblia Pauperum, 


Ix Brack Lerrer, Square Svo., Bounp 1s Ware Parcument, with Ciasps. Price, $3.75.) 
Containing Thirty and Eight full-page engravings, illustrating the life, Parables, and Miracles of 
our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
With the proper descriptions thereof, extracted from the Original Text of Jonn Wycuirre, with Preface 
by the late Dean A. P. Stanuey. 

In addition to the 38 full-page Engravings, each page of the text is embellished by Borders and Ornaments, 
being exact facsimiles from a work in The Lambeth Palace Library, used by the kind permission of the late 
ARcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The very curious series of Engravings (dated 1540) used to illustrate this volume were purchased about 70 
years since, at Nuremberg. They have not been recognized as belonging to any printed book, and the Artist’s 
mark, which appears, is unknown to any Bibliographer. It is very probable that the blocks were thrown aside 
and never used after they had been engraved, till a lapse of nearly four centuries. There are altogether 78 sub- 
jects represented on the 38 plates. 

The Paper used in this book has been specially hand-made in Holland, to imitate that used in the 15th 
century. The Binding is in accordance with the style of the period, the design having been taken from an early 
book in The British Museum. 

This volume is a perfect representation, in smaller size of a book which, nearly 400 years ago, may have served 
the people of that day in place of our now widely disseminated Bible. THe EDITION OF THIS WORK FOR THE UNITED 
STATES IS LIMITED TO 375 CoPrEs. 


ARMSTRONG & SON HAVE NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION (by arrangement with English Publishers) : 

CHARLES LAMB'S Poe Ms, Plays, and Miscellane ous Es Says. 
With Introduction and Notes by Atrrep AINGeR, editor of * The Essays of Elia.” Crown 8vo., $1.50. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY in Prose and Verse. gaiea yy vouvxv Goss, 
Lecturer on English Literature at the University of Cambridge, with portraits and facsimile. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 

A new and Enlarged Edition of GESTA CHRISTT7, 
A History of Humane ‘Progress under Christianity. By C. L. Brace. Price reduced from $2.50 to $1.50. 
For Sale by all Book-sellers, or copies of these books sent by express or mail, charges prepaid, by the Publishers, 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, - 714 Broapway, New York. 
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Choice and Artistic Books. 


The Seven Ages of Man. 


From Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” Illustrated by Church, Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, 
Frost, Smedley, and Shirlaw. This familiar extract from Shakespeare, containing seven 
scenes in the life of man, is here presented to the public with the best artistic skill of 
seven American artists. 

SMALL QUARTO EDITION. Illustrations engravad by Juengling, French, and others. 
Cloth, extra gilt. $1.50. Alligator. $1.50. ‘Tree calf. $5.00. 

ARTISTS’ EDITION. Photogravures from the Original Paintings. Cloth, extra gilt. 
$3.00. Alligator. $3.50. Vellum. $3.50. 

EDITION DE LUXE. Uniform with Edition de Luxe of “Gray’s Elegy.” Edition 
limited to 250 copies. Bound in Eton style. 


A Sentimental Fourney 


Through France and Italy. By Laurence Srerne. Handsomely Illustrated with 12 Full- 
page Photogravures, and 220 Drawings in the Text, by Maurice Leloir. Large quarto. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, rough edges. $10.00. Illuminated vellum covers. $10.00. Half 
morocco, Eton style. $12.00. Tree calf. $18.00. 


The Wagoner of the Alleghanies. 
A Poem of the Days of ’76. By T. Bucuanan Reap. [Illustrated by the best American 
artists. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt edges. $1.50. Alligator. $1.50. Tree calf. $5.00. 
Gray's Elegy. New Edition. 


An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By Tuomas Gray. Artists’ Edition. Small 
4to. Illustrated with 22 Original Drawings on Wood by the best American artists. 
Cloth, gilt. $1.50. Alligator. $1.50. Full tree calf, extra. $5.00. 


Great Truths by Great Authors. 


A Dictionary of Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, 
Aphorisms, Proverbs, etc. From Writers of All Ages and Both Hemispheres. Illus- 
trated. Red line, crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt edges. $3.50. Half calf. $4.00. 
12mo Edition. Extra cloth. $2.00. Cloth, gilt edges. $2.50. 


The Enchiridion of Wt. 


The Best Specimens of English Conversational Wit. Uniform with “The Book-Lover’s 
Enchiridion.” Small quarto. Extra cloth. $1.50. Vellum. $2.00. Half morocco, 
gilt top. $3.00. 


Young Folks Ideas. 


A Story. By Uncre Lawrence, author of “Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.” Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with over 50 handsome Engravings specially adapted to the Text. 
Royal octavo. Extra cloth, gilt. $2.00. 


Our Young Folks’ Fosephus. 


The Antiquities of the Jews and the Jewish Wars of Flavius Josephus. Edited by 
Witiam Sueparv. Uniform with “Our Young Folks’ Plutarch.” Illustrated. . 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt. $2.00. 














*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pustisuers, 


715 and 717 Market St., PaitapEpaia. 
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NOVELTIES IN" 


SEAL GARMENTS 


AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES IN 


FANCY FURS. 


Quality Highest, Prices Lowest. 


BROMWELL & CoO., 


Imp. and Manfg. Furriers, 


61 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


av CARD. 


Since the retirement, a few months since, of 
Mr. Bishop, of the firm of A. Bishop & Co., we 
are the Oldest House in our line in the West, and 
can offer our patrons a practical experience of 
over twenty years in the Fur Business. 


Hicu (jRADE Nove ties, 
Rare Art Wares, 


Weppine Girts, 


PRESENTS, 


Toys, Games, Amusements, Etc. 


Vergho, Rubling a7 Co., 


Cor. Manpison St. & Wasasu Ave., Cuicaao. 


- Joun HoLLaNnp, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL STYLES OF 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
Goup Toors-Picxs, Five Pen-Houpers, Eto. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 
Exasticrry AND Generat Excenience.” See Report of 
Judges, published by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale 
by the trade. 

MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 


49 West Fourtn Srreet, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 
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Usen., 1884. 


SPOFFORD'S 
Parliamentary Rules. 


A pocket manual of the approved rules of Parlia- 
mentary procedure, for the use of Congress, Clubs, 
Societies, and Legislative Assemblies. 


By Hon. A. R. SPOFFORD. 
Librarian of Congress. 


Most practical and simple. ‘The latest and by far 
the best manual of the kind ever published. 
’ Price, 75 cents. 

To be had of all booksellers; or copies will be mailed 
to any address, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Political Cyclopedia. 


Edited by JOHN J. LALOR. 


Contains many original articles on current topics 
found in no other work. 

A few articles of special interest in concluding volume are : 
OFFICEHOLDERS By E. L. Godkin. 
PROTECTION (in U. 8.).... “ David H. Mason. 
RAILWAYS Simon Stern. 

* Dorman B. Eaton. 
Worthington C. Ford. 
* David A. Wells. 
John Jay Knox. 
Francis A. Walker. 


Distinguished Commendations : 


“T have had them (volumes of Cyclopedia) long enough to 
prize them highly and use them almost daily for reference. The 
work shows patient research and the most felicitous arrange- 
ment. I regard it asa model. It cannot fail to have great popu- 
larity.”"—JAMES G. BLAINE, 


“The work seems to me judicious in its plan and ~ and 
promises to be of great utility and value.”—S. J. TILD. 

(Vol. 1.) “I know of nothing of the kind more oe ‘in the 
long run to produce a favorable result upon our National and 
State politics. 

“T have examined the second volume of your Cyclopedia, and 
the highly favorable — ng which I formed of the first 
volume have been strengthened 


Irnaca, N. Y., August 26, 1884. 

(Vol. III). “I have looked through several of the articles 
most interesting to mé, and am glad to find that the early char- 
acter of the work is fully sustained. It seems to me that in 
Se ape it you are rendering a great service to the very great 
y of our fellow citizens who wish to look into political ques- 

tions with care, whether those questions be near or remote.” 

ANDREW D. WHIT: 

President Cornel 


“T have had much pleasure in examining the volumes of the 
Cyclopedia. One cannot but feel that the work will 
materially help to make better citizens and more intelligent 
voters of the young men into whose hands it will go, and who 
are to control our destinies.” 

HON. J. C. 


University. 


BANCROFT DAVIS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


The only exhaustive repository of sound political in- 
Sormation, 

Prospectus containing full information sent upon 
application. 

Volumes forwarded to any address in United States, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Full Morocco, $8; half morocco, $7; 


Library leather, 38; cloth, $8 
PER VOL 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.* 


Hans Christian Andersen was a unique figure 
in Danish literature, and a solitary phenomenon 
in the literature of the world. Superficial 
critics have compared him with the Brothers 
Grimm ; they might with equal propriety have 
compared him with Voltaire or with the man 
in the moon. Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm 
were scientific collectors of folk-lore, and 
rendered as faithfully as possible the simple 
language of the peasants from whose lips they 
gathered their stories. It was the ethnological 
and philological value of the fairy-tale which 
stimulated their zeal ; its poetic value was of 
quite secondary significance. With Andersen 
the case was exactly the reverse. He was as 
innocent of scientific intention as the hen who 
finds a diamond on a dunghill is of mineralogy. 
It was the poetic phase alone of the fairy-tale 
which attracted him ; and what is more, he saw 
poetic possibilities where no one before him 
had ever discovered them. By the alchemy of 
genius (which seems so perfectly simple until 
you try it yourself) he transformed the common 
neglected nonsense of the nursery into rare 





* Tae Works or Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Translated 
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poetic treasure. Boots, who kills the ogre and 
marries the princess— the typical lover in 
fiction from the remotest Aryan antiquity down 
to the present time — appears in Andersen in a 
hundred disguises, not with the rudimentary 
features of the old story, but modernized, 
individualized, and carrying in his shield an 
unobtrusive little moral. In “Jack the Dull- 
ard” he comes nearest to his primitive proto- 
type, and no visible effort is made to refine 
him. In “The Most Extraordinary Thing” 
he is the vehicle of a piece of social satire, and 
narrowly escapes the lot which the Fates seem 
especially to have prepared for inventors, viz. : 
to make the fortune of some unscrupulous 
clown while they themselves die in poverty. 
In “ The Porter’s Son” he is an aspiring artist, 
full of the fire of genius, and he wins his 
princess by conquering that many-headed ogre 
with which every self-made man has to battle — 
the world’s envy, and malice, and contempt for 
a lowly origin. It is easy to multiply examples, 
but these may suffice. 

In another species of fairy-tale, which 
Andersen may be said to have invented, inci- 
dent seems to be secondary to the moral pur- 
pose, which is yet so artfully hidden that it 
requires a certain maturity of intellect to detect 
it. In this field Andersen has done his noblest 
work and earned his immortality. Who can 
read that marvellous little tale, “The Ugly 
Duckling,” without perceiving that it is a 
subtle, most exquisite revenge which the poet 
is taking upon the humdrum Philistine world, 
which despised and humiliated him before he 
lifted his wings and flew away with the swans, 
who knew him as their brother? And yet, as a 
child, I remember reading this tale with ever 
fresh delight, though I never for a moment 
suspected its moral. The hens and the ducks 
and the geese were all so delightfully individ- 
ualized, and the incidents were so familiar to 
my Own experience, that I demanded nothing 
more for myentertainment. Likewise in “The 
Goloshes of Fortune” there is a wealth of 
amusing adventures, all within the reach of a 
child’s comprehension, which more than suffices 
to fascinate the reader who fails to penetrate 
beneath the surface. The delightful satire, 
which is especially applicable to Danish society, 
is undoubtedly lost to nine out of ten of the 
author’s foreign readers, but so prodigal is he 
both of humorous and pathetic meaning, that 
every one is charmed with what he finds, with- 
out suspecting how much he has missed. 
“The Little Sea-maid” belongs to the same 
order of stories, though the pathos here pre- 
dominates, and the resemblance to De la Motte 





Fouqué’s “Undine” is rather too 

But the gem of the whole collection, I am 
inclined to think, is “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes,” which in subtlety of intention and 
universality of application rises above age and 
nationality. Respect for the world’s opinion 
and the tyranny of fashion have never been 
satirized with more exquisite humor than in 
the figure of the emperor who walks through 
the streets of his capital in robe de nuit, 
followed by a procession of courtiers, who all 
go into ecstasies over the splendor of his at- 
tire. 

It was not only in the choice of his theme 
that Andersen was original. He also created 
his style, though he borrowed much of it from 
the nursery. “It was perfectly wonderful,” 
“You would scarcely have believed it,” “One 
would have supposed that there was something 
the matter in the poultry-yard, but there was 
nothing at all the matter,”—such beginnings 
are not what we expect to meet in dignified 
literature. They lack the conventional style 
and deportment. No one but Andersen has 
ever dared to employ them. But then, no one 
has ever attempted, before him, to transfer the 
vivid mimicry and gesticulation which accom- 
pany a nursery tale to the printed page. If 
you tell a child about a horse, you don’t say 
that it neighed, but you imitate the sound; and 


the child’s laughter or fascinated attention 


compensate you for your loss of dignity. The 
more successfully you crow, roar, grunt and 
mew, the more vividly you call up the image 
and demeanor of the animal you wish to repre- 
sent, and the more impressed is your juvenile 
audience. Now, Andersen does all these things 
in print: a truly wonderful feat. Every vari- 
ation in the pitch of the voice,—I am almost 
tempted to say every change of expression in 
the story-teller’s features — is contained in the 
text. He does not write his story, he tells it; 
and all the children of the whole wide world 
sit about him and listen with eager, wide-eyed 
wonder to his marvellous improvisations. 

In reading Andersen’s collected works (which 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just pub- 
lished in ten handsome volumes), one is par- 
ticularly impressed with the fact that what he 
did outside of his chosen field is of inferior 
quality — inferior, I mean, judged by his own 
high standard, though in itself often highly 
valuable and interesting. “The Improvisa- 
tore,” upon which, next to “The Wonder- 
Tales,” his fame rests, is a kind of disguised 
autobiography which exhibits the author’s mor- 
bid sensibility and what I should call the 
unmasculine character of his mind. To appeal 
to the reader’s pity in your hero’s behalf is a 
daring experiment, and it cannot, except in 
brief scenes, be successful. A prolonged strain 





of compassion soon becomes wearisome, and 
not the worthiest object in the world can keep 
one’s charity interested through four hundred 
pages. Antonio, in “The Improvisatore,” is 
too much of a milk-sop to be agreeable, and 
without being agreeable he cannot, outside of 
Zola’s novels, aspire to the part of a hero. 
That the book nevertheless remains unfailingly 
popular, and is even yet found in the satchel 
of every Roman tourist, is chiefly due to the 
poetic intensity with which the author absorbed 
and portrayed every Roman sight and sound. 
Italy throbs and glows in the pages of “The 
Improvisatore””— the old vagabond Italy of 
pre-Garibaldian days, when priests and bandits 
and pretty women divided the power of church 
and state. Story’s “ Roba di Roma,” Augustus 
Hare’s “ Walks in Rome,” and all the other 
descriptions of the Eternal City, are but dis- 
guised guide-books, feeble and pale _per- 
formances, when compared with Andersen’s 
beautiful romance. 

The same feminine sentimentality which in 
spite of its picturesqueness makes “The Im- 
provisatore” unpalatable to many readers is 
still more glaringly exhibited in “O. T.” and 
“The Two Baronesses.” In “The Story of 
My Life” the same quality asserts itself on 
every page in the most unpleasant manner. 
The author makes no effort to excite the 
reader’s admiration, but he makes constant 
appeals to his sympathy. Nevertheless this 
autobiography rivals in historic and poetic 
worth Rousseau’s “ Confessions” and Benve- 
nuto Cellini’s “Life.” The absolute candor 
with which Andersen lays bare his soul, the 
complete intentional or unintentional self- 
revelation, gives a psychological value to the 
book which no mere literary graces could 
bestow. I confess, until I had the pleasure of 
making Andersen’s acquaintance, “The Story 
of My Life” impressed me most unpleasantly. 
After I had by personal intercourse possessed 
myself of the clue to the man’s character, I 
judged differently. Andersen remained, until 
the day of his death, a child. His innocence 
was more than virginal; his unworldliness sim- 
ply inconceivable. He carried his heart on his 
sleeve, and invited you. to observe what a soft, 
tender and sensitive heart it was. He had the 
harmless vanity of a child who has a new 
frock on. He was fidgety and unhappy if any- 
body but himself was the centre of attraction; 
and guilelessly happy when he could talk, and 
be admired and sympathized with. His talk 
was nearly always about himself, or about the 
kings and princes and lofty personages who 
had graciously deigned to take notice of him. 
He was a tuft-hunter of a rare and curious 
sort; not because he valued the glory reflected 
upon himself by royal acquaintances, but 
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because the pomp and splendor of a court sat- 
isfied his thirst for the marvellous. A king 
seemed to him, as to the boy who reads his 
fairy-tales, something grand and remote; and 
in invading this charmed sphere, he seemed to 
have invaded his own fairy-tales, and to live 
actually in the fabulous region of wonders in 
which his fancy revelled. He conceived of his 
life as a fairy-tale, and delighted in living up to 
his own ideal of living. The very title of his 
biography in Danish (“Mit Livs Eventyr,”) 
shows this conclusively; and it ought to have 
been rendered in English “ The FPairy-Tale of 
my Life.” “The Story of my Life,” as Mr. 
Seudder has translated it, would have been in 
the original “ Mit Livs Historie,” a very com- 
mon title, by the way, for an autobiography, 
while “ Mit Livs Eventyr” is entirely unique. 

The feeling of the marvellous pervades the 
book from beginning to end. The prose facts 
of life had but a remote and indistinct eéxist- 
ence to the poet, and he blundered along miser- 
ably in his youth, supported and upheld by a 
dim but unquenchable aspiration. He com- 
miserated himself, and yet felt that there was 
something great in store for him because of 
his exceptional endowment. Every incident 
in his career he treated as if it were a miracle, 
which required the suspension of the laws of 
the universe for its performance. God was a 
benevolent old man with a long beard who sat 
up in the skies and spent his time chiefly in 
managing the affairs of Hans Christian 
Andersen as pleasantly as possible; and Hans 
Christian was duly grateful, and cried on every 
third or fourth page of his autobiography at 
the thought of the goodness of God and man. 
Sometimes, for a change, he cried at the 
wickedness of the latter, and marvelled with 
the naiveté of a spoiled child that there should 
be such dreadful people in the world, who 
should persist in misunderstanding and mis- 
representing him. Those who were good to 
him he exalted and lauded to the skies, no mat- 
ter how they conducted themselves toward the 
rest of humanity. Some of the most infamous 
princes, who had paid him compliments, he 
embalmed in prose and verse. Frederick VII. 
of Denmark, whose immorality was notorious, 
was, according to Andersen, “a good, amiable 
king,” “sent by God to Danish land and folk,” 
than whom “ no truer man the Danish language 
spoke.” And this case was by no means ex- 
ceptional. The same uncritical partiality to- 
ward the great and mighty is perceptible in 
every chapter of “The Fairy-Tale of My 
Life.” It was not, however, toward the great 
and mighty alone that he assumed this atti- 
tude; he was uncritical by nature, and had too 
soft a heart to find fault with anybody — except 
those who did not like his books. His world 





was the child’s world, in which there:is but 
one grand division into good and bad, and the 
innumerable host that occupies the middle- 
ground between these poles is ignored. Those 
who praised what he wrote were good people; 
those who did not were a malignant and black- 
hearted lot who would get come up with on 
the Judgment Day. 

We may smile at this simple system; but 
we all remember the time when we were 
addicted to a similar classifieation. That it is 
a sign of immaturity of intellect is undeniable; 
and in Andersen’s case it is one of the many 
indications that intellectually he never outgrew 
his childhood. He never possessed the power of 
judgment that we expect in a grown-up man. 
His conversation was always personal and sin- 
gularly naive. His opinions on social and 
political questions were quite worthless. And 
yet in spite of all these limitations he was a 
poet of rare power; nay, I may say in conse- 
quence of them. The vitality which in other 
authors goes toward intellectual development, 
produced in him strength and intensity of im- 
agination., Everything which his imagination 
touched it invested with life and beauty. It 
divined the secret soul of bird and beast and 
inanimate things. His hens and ducks and 
donkeys speak as hens and ducks and donkeys 
would speak if they could speak. Their tem- 
peraments and characters are scrupulously 
respected. Even shirt-collars, gingerbread 
men, darning-needles, flowers, and sunbeams, 
he endowed with rational physiognomies and 
speech, consistent with their ruling character- 
istics. This personification, especially of in- 
animate objects, may at first appear arbitrary; 
but it is part of the beautiful consistency of 
Andersen’s genius that it never stoops to mere 
amusing and fantastic trickery. The character 
of the darning-needle is the character which a 
child would naturally attribute to a darning- 
needle, and the whole multitude of vivid per- 
sonifications which fills his tales is governed 
by the same consistent but dimly apprehended 
law. Of course, I do not pretend that he was 
conscious of any such consistency; creative 
processes rarely are conscious. But he needed 
no reflection in order to discover the child’s view 
of its own world. He never ceased to regard 
the world from the child’s point of view, and 
his personification of an old clothes-press or a 
darning-needle was therefore as natural as that 
of a child who strikes the chair against which 
it bumped its head. In the works of more 
ambitious scope, where this code of conduct 
would be out of place, Andersen was never 
wholly at his ease. As lovers; his heroes 
usually cut a sorry figure; their milk-and- 
water passion is described, but it is never felt. 
They make themselves a trifle ridiculous by 
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their innocence, and are amusing when they 
themselves least suspect it. Likewise, in his 
autobiography, he is continually exposing him- 
self to ridicule by his naive candor, and his 
inability to adapt himself to the etiquette 
which prevails among grown-up people. Take 
as an instance his visit to the Brothers Grimm, 
when he asked the servant girl which of the 
brothers was the more learned, and when she 
answered “ Jacob,” he said ‘“‘ Then take me to 
Jacob.” The little love affair, too, mentioned 
on page 69, seems to have been of the kind 
which one is apt to experience during the 
pinafore period; a little more serious, perhaps, 
but yet of the same kind. It is in this vague 
and impersonal style that princes and princesses 
love each other in the fairy-tales; everything 
winds up smoothly, and there are never any 
marital disagreements to darken the honey- 
moon. It is in this happy, passionless realm 
that Andersen dwells, and here he reigns 
supreme. For many years to come the fair 
creatures of his fancy will continue to brighten 
the childhood of new generations. No rival 
has ever entered this realm; and even critics 
are excluded. Nevertheless, Andersen need 
have no fear of the latter; for even if they 
had the wish, they would not have the power, 
to rob him of his laurels. 


Hyatmar H. Boyesen. 


Mr. GAY’sS BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES 
MADISON.* 


If it were possible for the ghost of James 
Madison to return to the shores of America and 
be the honored guest at a banquet presided 
over by Mr. Sidney Howard Gay, his toast 
would doubtless be, “Our friends, the enemy.” 
If impressed that the measure of his own fame 
had been lessened by the assaults of an opposi- 
tion strengthened by hostile time, yet the 
courtesy born of a gentle spirit would constrain 
him to tip his glass with dignified cordiality. 
Further than this, the companionship of the 
brilliant writers of the prevailing political 
school could scarcely move him. He could not 
mistake the character of his surroundings, or 
of the revolution that had brought into promi- 
nence the political theories of a great rival, 
and consigned to the dust-bin of the ante- 
rebellion past the doctrines that he and his 
friend Jefferson had formulated and incorpor- 
ated in the democratic text-book of the United 
States. The imagination follows him as he 
studies the present; hears the emphatic dissent 
from the recent construction of the Constitution 


* James Mapison. By Sidney Howard Gay. 
Statesmen Series). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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which substitutes a government of unlimited 
powers for one of enumerated powers, and creates 
a sovereignty distinct from that of the people; 
hears the prophecy of the subversion of civil 
liberty through centralization, and the abandon- 


‘ment of the agency of local government; and 


witnesses the evidence of disappointment and 
grief when at last the fact is made plain that 
the presiding genius is the genius of Hamilton. 
It is not the statesmanship of Madison, “Father 
of the Constitution,” but the statesmanship of 
Hamilton, that is exalted by the historians who, 
in their zeal, have transferred to their hero 
even a part of the glory of one who was 
* Great in his triumphs, in his retirement great.” 

The change is radical as well as general. 
The power of the centripetal force touches 
everything, and the Hamiltonians most truly 
represent the new order. This is the test; by 
this standard are our historical characters 
judged. To the influence of this revolution 
and drift of opinion, rather than to “inscrutable 
fate,” must be attributed the selection of one 
trained in the new school to write a biography 
of Madison. If any object that it is an oppo- 
nent who sits in judgment, let him show that 
belief is essential to good work, or forever after 
hold his peace. Has not modern journalism 
exploded that old-fashioned notion? Do not 
the critical requirements of the present age 
exclude sympathy and the opinion that man is 
ever moved by patriotic and unselfish motives? 
At the risk of being thought an old fogy, let 
me say that I believe that the prevalent method 
is open to the objection that, in striving for the 
form, something of the spirit of truth is sacri- 
ficed. “ History,” we are told by Cervantes, 
“is a sacred subject, because the soul of it is 
truth; and where truth is, there the divinity 
will reside.” But without belief in principles, 
without sympathy with a subject, and without 
faith in man, how can one find out the invisible, 
that internal sense of justice of which princi- 
ples are born? The absence of these in histori- 
cal writers of the critical school, yields only 
seeming impartiality which is after all decep- 
tive and too often unjust. 

These prefatory remarks perhaps sufficiently 
indicate the ground of objection to this new 
biography. The judgment is the judgment of 
an opponent. Base motives are attributed to 
Madison in political action after he had 
incurred the displeasure of Hamilton. Before 
that, his great services to his country in pre- 
paring the way for a more perfect Union, in 
the formation of the Constitution, and in recom- 
mending it to the people, are fairly and judi- 
ciously set forth. But later, the statesman 
Madison is made to give place to the ambitious 
and insincere politician Madison. We are pre- 
pared for the change by an expression of 
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doubt as to the depth of Madison’s convictions 
on the subject of removals from office. He 
held that the power of removal from office 
belonged to the President, and expressed the 
opinion that the abuse of the power in “the 
wanton removal of meritorious officers would 
subject the President to impeachment and 
removal from his own high trust.” The com- 
ment of the biographer is, that “Mr. Madison 
believed, at least, thaf he believed,” in these 
lofty principles; but he fails to refer to any act 
that impeaches the sincerity of the belief. Mr. 
Madison is also charged with insincerity and 
political trickery in the recommendation of 
Freneau to appointment to a clerkship. But 
the entire letter to Governor Randolph, from 
which Mr. Gay quotes, does not justify the 
criticism. 

The reader of Mr. Gay’s book wiil not fail to 
see that the opinion which the author entertains 
of Madison is pretty much the same as that 
entertained by Hamilton during the fifteen 
years of fierce party warfare that followed the 
organization of the government under the Con- 
stitution. Liberal quotations are made from 
the great Federalist to sustain his views. We 
are told that — 


“Up to the time of the meeting of the First Con- 
gress, there had always been perfect accord between 
them, and Hamilton accepted his seat in the Cabinet 
‘ under the full persuasion,’ he said, ‘ that from similar- 
ity of thinking, conspiring with personal good will, I 
should have the firm support of Mr. Madison in the 
general course of my administration.’ But when he 
found in Madison his most determined opponent, 
either open or covert, in the most important measures 
he urged upon Congress—the settlement of the domes- 
tic debt, the assumption of the debts of the States, 
and the establishment of a national bank,—he was 
compelled to seek for other than public motives for 
this opposition. ‘It had been,’ he declared, ‘ more 
uniform and persevering than I have been able to 
resolve into a sincere difference of opinion. I cannot 
persuade myself that Mr. Madison and I, whose 
politics had formerly so much the same point of 
departure, should now diverge so widely in our 
opinions of the measures which are proper to be 
pursued.’” , i ™g@ 


Beyond codperation in an effort to strengthen 
government under the Confederation, and in 
advocating the Constitution before the people, 
there was no warrant for Hamilton’s accusation. 
He believed in a monarchial form of govern- 
ment; Madison, in a republican. He abated 
none of his admiration for England, her insti- 
tutions, and the political methods of her public 
men; Madison disliked these, and, grateful to 
our allies in the hour of sore distress, bestowed 
his affections upon the French. His training 
had been in the marts of commerce; Madison’s, 
in the midst of an agricultural people. His 
birth and early education made him cosmopoli- 
tan; Madison, though American in spirit, had 
before him the traditions of a great common- 





wealth, and was charged in his representative 
capacity with the duty of presenting the claims 
of his constituents, in order that they might share 
equitably in the adjustment of the claims of the 
States and of the general creditors. His was 
the genius of a man of action; Madison’s, of a 
philosopher who loved the paths of peace. 
Thus differing, it was inevitable that, when 
parties were formed after government was 
inaugurated, they should separate and go their 
several ways. That old friends who had found 
points of agreement in theory when they had 
a common purpose very much at heart, should 
in the heat of party warfare misjudge each 
other, was to be expected; but it is not the 
duty of a biographer to approve and perpetu- 
ate an unjust judgment. 

This alleged change in Madison’s political 
opinions and associations is commented on 
through many pages. The following passages 
invite our attention: 


“The Anti-Federal party was growing gradually 
stronger in Virginia as in all the Southern States ; 
most of Madison’s warmest personal friends, as well 
as Jefferson, were of that party. What chance would 
he have in the public career he had marked out for 
himself if his path and theirs led in opposite direc- 
tions? * * * The appointment of Freneau to office 
at Madison’s request, followed by the almost imme- 
diate appearance of a violent party organ, edited by 
this clerk in Mr. Jefferson’s department, was quite 
enough to raise an outcry among the Federalists; and 
Madison’s explanation, when it came to be known, of 
his share in that business, did not add to his reputation 
either for frankness or political rectitude, Perhaps it 
was at first more the seeming want of frankness that 
disgusted his old friends. They could have more 
readily forgiven him had he openly declared that he 
had gone over to the enemy, instead of professing to 
find in the Constitution sufficient ground for hostility 
to their measures. These constitutional scruples they 
sometimes thought so thin a disguise of other motives 
as to be better deserving of ridicule than of argument.” 
(Pp. 182-3.) 

“He may have really believed that the holders of a 
large public debt and the owners of a great national 
bank, through which the monetary affairs of the coun- 
try could be controlled, were aiming to lay hold of the 
government. If all this were true, imminent peril was 
impending over republican institutions. The incon- 
sistency of which Hamilton accused Madison was 
therefore not necessarily a crime. It might even be a 
virtue,etc. * * * He seemed, at any rate, to be 
animated by something more than the proverbial zeal 
of the new convert. If it was not always shown in 
debate, it lurked in his letters. Anything that came 
from the Secretary, or anything that favored the Sec- 
retary’s measures, was sure to be opposed by him.” 
( Pp. 188-9.) 

And again: 


“There had been no change of political principles 
either in the party he had left or the party he had 
joined; but each was striving with all its might to 
adapt the old doctrines to the altered condition of 
affairs under the new Union. The change was wholly 
in Mr. Madison. That which had been white to him 
was now blaek; that which had been black was now as 
the driven snow. Why was this? Had he come to see 
that in all these years he had been wrong? Or had he 
suddenly learned, not that he was wrong, but that he 
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had mistaken a straight and narrow ry for the broad 
road which would lead to the goal he was seeking? 
These are not pleasant questions. He had served his 
country well; one does not like to doubt whether it was 
with a selfish rather than a noble purpose. But of any 
public man who changed front as he changed, the 
question always will be—what moved him? Not to 
ask it in regard to Madison is to drop out of sight the 
turning-point of his career; not to consider it is to 
leave unheeded essential light upon one side of his 
character. For his own fortunes the choice he made 
was judicious, if to‘ gain the whole world’ is always 
the wisest and best thing todo. He gained his world, 
and was wise and virtuous in his generation according 
to the vote of a large majority. * * But history, 
in the long run, weighs with even scales; and the ver- 
dict on Madison’s character usually comes with that 
pitiful recommendation to mercy from a jury loth to 
condemn.” (Pp. 191-2.) 


It would be much more to the purpose to 
cite chapter and verse in proof of the alleged 
change of political opinion. But our author 
is superior to any claims of fair dealing; he 
prefers to dogmatise — to color the glass after 
his own mind. It is true that Madison classed 
himself as a Federalist in 1787-8, when the 
work of forming and adopting a Constitution 
was in hand, in contradistinction to those who 
were opposed to the Constitution and to a 
national government. But it is also true that 
this change I am considering is based upon 
his refusal to support the financial views of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The questions 
were questions of policy, about which men 
might honestly differ. They arose after the 
Federal government was inaugurated, when a 
new system was to be adapted to a Constitution 
which nearly one-half of the people believed 
would ultimately subvert their liberties. “We 
are in a wilderness,” wrote Madison, in July, 
1789, “without a single footstep to guide 
us. It is consequently necessary to explore 
the way with great labor and caution.” This 
language is the key to his course. Shall he 
be charged with inconsistency because he re- 
fused to follow, as a guide, Hamilton, who was 
a monarchist in theory and had little faith in 
the Constitution as it stood? He had a better 
right than the other to declare the meaning of 
the fundamental law. It was important to 
disarm the disunionists in the beginning —to 
reconcile a powerful minority to the new gov- 
ernment. Therefore he took early opportunity 
to bring forward amendments to the Constitu- 
tion which provoked the sneers of Fisher 
Ames and other Federalists. They “ may 
serve,” said he, “the double purpose of satisfy- 
ing the minds of well meaning opponents, and 
of providing additional guards in favor of 
liberty. * * * Whenever there is an in- 
terest and power to do wrong, wrong will gen- 
erally be done, and not less readily by a 
powerful and interested party than by a ye 
ful and interested prince.” His policy, as 
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aoe by his euseqesien with Sanat, 
Governor Randolph, and others, was to avoid 
the “inconveniences of relaxed government” 
and the dangers of power in the hands of few. 
“Tt is of infinite importance to the cause of 
liberty,” said he, “to ascertain the degree of 
it which will consist with the purposes of 
society.” He thought this could best be done 
by a mildly conservative administration; Hamil- 
ton, by: force. 

One will search the speeches and letters of 
Mr. Madison, during the administration of 
Washington, in vain for any utterance incon- 
sistent with patriotic motives. He certainly 
was regarded as the chief statesman of the 
day, and, as such, received the highest proofs 
of Washington’s confidence. “ He is our first 
man,” wrote Fisher Ames— and this when he 
and Ames were in opposition daily on the 
questions of revenue which receive so much 
attention from Mr. Gay. His views conformed 
with those expressed by him before and during 
the sitting of the Constitutional Convention; 
and in this fact there is no warrant for the 
charge of desertion of party. Mr. Madison 
exerted himself to the limit of his great powers 
to shape legislation in accordance with his 
views of public policy, but was defeated through 
the skillful management of Hamilton. The 
dire distress on the one hand, and the indiffer- 
ence of foreign powers to the new Republic 
on the other, were conditions that proved to be 
powerful aids to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Madison’s speeches show his ability, and his 
correspondence the spirit that actuated him. 
Mr. Gay’s charge invites a reference to his 
letters: 


“The House of Representatives has been chiefly em- 
ployed of late on the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. * * * The plan which it proposes is in 
general well-digested, and illustrated and supported by 
very able reasoning. It has not, however, met with 
universal concurrence in every part. I have myself 
been of the number who could not suppress objections. 
I have not been able to persuade myself that the trans- 
actions between the United States and those whose ser- 
vices were most instrumental in saving their country 
did, in fact, extinguish the claims of the latter on the 
justice of the former; or that there must not be some- 
thing radically wrong in suffering those who rendered 
a bona fide consideration to lose seven-eighths of their 
dues, and those who have no particular merit towards 
their country to gain seven or eight times as much as 
they advanced. In pursuance of this view of the sub- 
ject, a proposition was made for redressing, in some 
degree, the inequality. After much discussion a large 
majority was in the negative. 

“ The subject at present before a committee of the 
whole is the proposed assumption of the State debts. 
On this, opinions seem to be pretty equally divided. 
Virginia is endeavoring to incorporate with the meas- 
ure some effective provision for a final settlement and 
payment of balances among the States. Even with 

is ingredient, the project will neither be just nor 
palatable if the assumption be referred to the present 





epoch, and by that means deprives the States who have 
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done most.of the benefit of their exertions. We have 


accordingly made an effort, but without success, to 
refer the assumption to the state of the debts at the 
close of the war. This would probably add one-third 
more to the amount of the debts, but would more than 
compensate for this by rendering the measure more 
just and satisfactory. A simple, unqualified assump- 
tion of the existing debts would bear particularly hard 
on Virginia. * * * The payment of the balances 
among the States will be a fresh source of delay and 
difficulties. The merits of the plan, independently of 
the question of equity, are also controvertible, though 
on the other side there are advantages which have con- 
siderable weight.” (Letter to Edmund Pendleton, 
March 4, 1790). 


Three days later, referring to these schemes 
in a letter to Dr. Rush, he said: 


“Indeed, it seems scarcely possible for me even to 
be persuaded that there is not something radically im- 
moral, and consequently impolitic, in suffering the 
rewards due for the most valuable of all considera- 
tions, the defence of liberty, to be transferred from 
the gallant earners of them to that class of people 
who now take their places. It is equally inconceivable, 
if the new Constitution was really calculated to attain 
more perfect justice, that an exposition of it can be 
right which confirms and enforces the most flagrant 
injustice that ever took place under the old.” 


April 17, 1790, to James Monroe: 

“The Eastern members talk a strong language on 
the subject. They avow, some of them at least, a de- 
termination to oppose all provision for the public debt 
which does not include this, and intimate danger to the 
Union from a refusal to assume. We shall risk their 
prophetic menaces if we should continue to have a 
majority.” 

It was given out that the deferred debt was 
to be taken up, and the speculators, who had 
already amassed fortunes at the expense of the 
poor holders, sent their agents into the remote 
sections to buy up the certificates. “ These 
and other abuses,” said Mr. Madison, “ make 
it a problem whether the system of the old 
paper under a bad government, or of the new 
under a good one, be chargeable with the 
greater substantial injustice. The true differ- 
ence seems to be, that by the former the few 
were the victims to the many; by the latter, 
the many to the few.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s scheme for a bank met with 
most determined opposition from Madison and 
his friends.* “The arguments in favor of the 
measure rather increased my dislike to it, 
because they were founded on remote implica- 
tions which strike at the very essence of the 





* “T wished to hear the debates of the House of Representatives, 
and went down and found Madison up. He had got through the 
introductory part of his speech, which was said to be elegant. 
The ground I found him on, was the equity power of govern- 
ment in regulation of property, which he admitted in the fullest 
manner, with this exception, when the State was no party. The 
United States owe justly and fairly the whole amount of the 
Federal debt. The question then is, to whom do they owe it? In 
this question they are not interested, as the amount is the same, 
let who will receive it. The case of the original holder admits 
of no doubt. But what of the speculator, who paid only a trifle 
for the evidences of debt? The end, however, of his speech pro- 
duced a resolution to the following effect : That the whole should 
he funded ; but that in the hands of speculators at the highest 
market price only, and the surplus to the original holder who 
performed the service."’— William Maclay. 








government, as composed of limited and enu- 
merated power,” he said. And later, when it 
had succeeded: “Of all the shameful circum- 
stances of this business, it is among the great- 
est to see the members of the Legislature who 
were most active in pushing this job openly 
grasping its emoluments. Schuyler is to be 
put at the head of the Directors, if the weight 
of the New York subscribers can effect it. 
Nothing new is talked of here. In fact, stock- 
jobbing drowns every other subject. The Cof- 
fee-House is in an eternal buzz with the Gam- 
blers.”” Since these primitive days, legislators 
have followed the getting of money and power 
by such schemes with even greater ardor, and 
perhaps few public men share in Madison’s 
disgust. 

Hamilton’s report on Domestic Manufactures, 
which first advanced the view that Congress 
had power, under the clause in the Constitu- 
tion relative to the general welfare, to raise 
taxes and appropriate money for their promo- 
tion, provoked the wrath of his political 
opponents. Mr. Madison wrote: 

“Tt broaches a new Constitutional doctrine of vast 
consequence, and demanding the serious attention of 
the public. I consider it myself as subverting the 
fundamental and characteristic principle of the govern- 
ment; as contrary to the true and fair, as well as the 
received construction, and as bidding defiance to the 
sense in which the Constitution is known to have been 
proposed, advocated and adopted. If Congress can do 
whatever in their discretion can be done by money, 
and will promote the General Welfare, the government 
is no longer a limited one, possessing enumerated 


powers, but an indefinite one, subject to particular 
exceptions.” 


Thus the differences between the two leaders 
were radical and irreconcilable. 

The French Revolution added to the political 
complications, and intensified the feeling be- 
tween the contending leaders. The relations 
between Jefferson and Madison, always cordial, 
now became closer than ever before. “ Madi- 
son,” wrote Ames, as early as 1789, “is very 
much Frenchified in his politics,’ and the 
echoes from the shores of France several years 
later, when the people were revenging the 
tyranny and crimes of ages, strengthened his 
sympathy for our gallant allies. Republicans 
and Federalists were moved by party passions 
to commit political blunders which are still 
fruitful topics of discussion to historians and 
statesmen. The Resolutions of 1798 had a 
wider influence and led to more disastrous 
results than the Alien and Sedition Laws, but 
an impartial mind will not credit their authors 
with less patriotism than their opponents. Mr. 
Madison lived long enough to explain his own 
part to the satisfaction of his countrymen. 
The patriotism that distinguished his public 
career, and the language of his correspondence 
when he was living in retirement, disprove the 
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statement of Mr. Gay that “he was a va Virginian 
before he was a Unionist.” 

Judged by the standard of this biographer, 
the most prominent leaders of the different 
parties, and especially many of the eminent 
leaders of the great anti-slavery party of which 
he was a member, could be charged with gross 
inconsistency and disloyalty to the Union, if 
the assertion of the Rights of the States im- 
plies that. It is not necessary to particularize. 
The fact is, there is a wide difference between 
a party in opposition and a party charged with 
the responsibility of administering the govern- 
ment, which the philosophical reader of history 
is pretty apt to keep in mind when determining 
the character of a party as well as when form- 
ing his estimate of men. It has not been my 
purpose to consider the relative merits of the 
policies respectively advocated by Hamilton 
and Madison, but merely, within the space 
assigned to me, to comment dispassionately on 
the partizan bias and injustice that seriously 
impair the value of this new biography. That 
Mr. Madison had defects of character that un- 
fitted him for executive responsibilities of great 
magnitude, and that a false theory as to the 
relations of the United States to foreign govern- 
ments, shared in common by him and Jefferson, 
brought this government into grave complica- 
tions at home as well as abroad when they were 
in power, are generally accepted facts. But 
that he was unpatriotic in his ambition, and 
guilty of chicane, no candid student of history 
will accept as true. 

I am moved to add a few words from a de- 
scription of Madison by that eminent Federalist, 
Fisher Ames, valuable as the estimate of a 
contemporary who was a devoted adherent of 
Hamilton. They were both members of Con- 
gress and participated in the debates on the 
financial measures proposed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury: 


“ Madison is cool, and has an air of reflection, which 
is not very distant from gravity and self-sufficiency. 
In speaking, he never relaxes into pleasantry, and 
discovers little of that warmth of heart which gives 
efficacy to George Cabot’s reasoning, and to Lowell’s. 
His printed speeches are more faithful than any other 
person’s, because he speaks very slow, and his discourse 
is strongly marked. He states a principle and deduces 
consequences with clearness and simplicity. Some- 
times declamation is mingled with argument, and he 
appears very anxious to carry a point by other means 
than addressing their understandings. He appeals to 
popular topics, and to the pride of the House, such as 
that they have voted before, and will be inconsistent. 
I think him a good man and an able man, but he has 
rather too much theory, and wants thai Ghenstion which 
men of business commonly have.” * 

“He is probably deficient in that fervor ont vigor of 
character which you will expect in a great man. He is 
not likely to risk bold measures, like Charles Fox, nor 
even to persevere in any measures against a firm oppo- 
sition, like the first Pitt. He derives from nature an 
excellent understanding, however, but I think he excels 





in the quality of judgment. He is possessed of a sound 
judgment, which perceives truth with great clearness, 
and can trace it through the mazes of debate without 
losing it. He is admirable for this inestimable talent. 

a reasoner, he is remarkably perspicuous and 
methodical. He is a studious man, devoted to public 
business, and a thorough master of almost every public 
question that can arise, or he will spare no pains to 
become so, if he happens to be in want of information. 
What a man understands clearly, and has viewed in 
every different point of light, he will explain to the 
admiration of others, who have not thought of it at 
all, or but little, and who will pay in praise for the 
pains he saves them. His clear perception of an argu- 
ment makes him impressive, and persuasive sometimes. 
It is not his forte, however. Upon the whole, he is a 
useful, respectable, worthy man, in a degree so eminent 
that his character will not sink. He will continue to be 
a very influential man in our country. Let me add, 
without meaning to detract, that he is too much attached 
to his theories for a politician. He is well versed in 
public life, was bred to it, and has no other profession. 
Yet, may I say it, it is rather a science, than a business, 
with him.” 


Turning from this faithful pen-picture by a 
generous and manly opponent, to the scenes in 
which James Madison was so conspicuous, I 
fail to find in word or deed of his any justifica- 
tion for the statement of our biographer that 
“the verdict on Madison’s character usually 
comes with that pitiful recommendation to 
mercy from a jury loth to condemn.” On the 
contrary, despite the adverse judgment of recent 
historical writers, his fame is untarnished and 
secure, even as described in the quaint lines of 
the famous old bard which crowd upon the 
memory: 

“ For on that other side I sey 
Of that hill which northward ley, 
How it was written full of names 
Of folke, that had afore great fames 
Of old time, and yet they were 
As fresh as men had written hem there 


The self day, or that houre 
That I on hem gan to poure.” 


Wa. Henry Sirs. 


THE SOCIALISM OF To-DAY.* 


Adolf Held, one of the leading “Socialists 
of the Chair” of Germany, gave this as the 
fundamental principle of Socialism: “That 
duties of the individual towards the commun- 
ity, even in the field of political economy, must 
find expression in law (zum gesetzlichen Aus- 
drucke kommen).” Mr. Rae appears at first 
sight to add another idea to this definition, 
when he says (p. 19): “It is not only a theory 
of the state’s action, but a theory of the 
state’s action founded on a theory of the 
laborer’s right.” The two definitions are not 
so far apart, however, as they seem. Professor 
Held does not make it 1 include all all legal control 


* ConTemPorary ‘SoctaLiem. ~ By; John ‘Rae, M. M.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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of economical relations, but the control of 
economical duties by law. And as these duties 
are for the most part—but not all—the 
duties of employers to employed, of capitalists 
to laborers, of rich to poor, Mr. Rae’s defini- 
tion is near enough correct. As a practical 
question, and in the minds of the majority of 
people, socialism is a form of labor movement; 
it would hardly be too much to say that in the 
minds of most, socialism and the labor move- 
ment are identical. 

The different phases or forms of this move- 
ment are discussed by Mr. Rae in the several 
chapters of his book; three of them are 
devoted to the three leading exponents of 
socialism — Lassalle, Marx, and Carl Marlo 
(Winkelblech); three others respectively to the 
“socialists of the chair,’ the Christian Social- 
ists, and Russian Nihilism: the discussion is 
summed up in a chapter entitled “Socialism 
and the Social Question”; while the closing 
chapter is devoted to the theories of Henry 
George, although he is not a Socialist, “because 
his doctrines are in many respects closely allied 
with those of socialism, and because he has 
done more than any other single person to stir 
and deepen in this country [England] an agita- 
tion which, if not socialistic, at least promises 
to be a mother of socialism.” 

In these chapters we note a certain lack of 
consecutiveness; which results no doubt from 
the fact that (as is stated in the preface) some 
of them are reprinted from the “ Contemporary 
Review” and the “ British Quarterly.” For 
even if more than two-thirds of the work 
appear now for the first time, there is neverthe- 
less a certain disadvantage in the necessity of 
incorporating in a treatise which is both sys- 
tematic and historical, papers which were writ- 
ten independently, each having a completeness 
and unity of its own. The result is a treatise 
which lacks unity — whether in a systematic 
or an historical point of view. It contains 
nearly all that we should desire, and the several 
parts are admirable in expression and thought; 
but the reader fails to get from it as a whole 
a clear idea of the historical growth of social- 
ism, or of its philosophical character and rela- 
tion to political economy. 

For example, we have several allusions to the 
growth of socialism out of the philosophy of 
the “ Young Hegelians”; and in the chapter on 
Karl Marx this idea is elaborated at some 
length. It is a very interesting point, and one 
which a communication from Mr. Rae in the 
London “ Academy ” shows to be original with 
him. Nevertheless, the nature of this filiation 
is not distinctly brought out,—it is nowhere 
stated who the Young Hegelians were, or what 
were their distinctive doctrines: so that their 
development of these into socialism is not made 





intelligible. The relation of socialism to econ- 
omical discussion is better elaborated in the 
admirable chapter upon “Socialism and the 
Social Question”; but if this had been clearly 
stated at the outset, it would have materially 
aided the special discussions which follow, and 
might have saved some repetitions. 

The defect here noted is still more serious 
from an historical point of view. The relation 
of the two great prophets of socialism — Las- 
salle and Marx,—is wholly obscured by the 
singular arrangement which places first in 
order the one who came last in time. Of 
Lassalle we read: (p. 60) “German socialism 
is — it is hardly too much to say —the crea- 
tion of Ferdinand Lassalle.” Perhaps this is 
true of the socialism of the present generation; 
for this brilliant man seems to have had the 
most fertile mind, and to have exercised the 
most powerful influence of all socialistic writers. 
Nevertheless, the next chapter shows that Karl 
Marx was actively engaged in socialist propa- 
gandism long before Lassalle entered the field 
at all. The career of Marx overlapped that of 
Lassalle at both ends. But no intellectual con- 
nection is pointed out between them. Perha 
there was none. Perhaps both were alike 
children of the “ Young Hegelian” movement. 
But at any rate it would have been well, it 
would seem, to place that movement first which 
was first in time. Indeed, the three first chap- 
ters are so lacking in interdependence, that we 
should advise the reader to begin (after the 
introduction) with the chapter upon Marx, 
which is earliest in time, and which likewise 
gives most information as to the philosophical 
genesis of the movement; then to read the 
interesting chapter upon “The Federalism of 
Carl Marlo” —a wholly new subject to most of 
us; after which he will be better prepared to 
understand Lassalle, whose active career came 
in 1861-4. Better even than this it would have 
been, if Mr. Rae had not given his chapters 
these personal headings, but had traced the 
successive stages of the socialistic movement, 
first in the young Hegelian philosophy and the 
early years of Marx; then in the works of 
Marlo; then in the career of Lassalle; after 
which the later career of Marx, and the history 
of the “International” would have come in 
appropriately. The two chapters which fol- 
low, upon the Socialists of the Chair, and the 
Christian Socialists, are so special in their 
character that no harm is done by their stand-. 
ing outside of the main historical sketch. 

It is rather ungracious, however, to find fault 
with a book which has treated the subject so 
fully and with such sound judgment, because 
it follows a different arrangement from that 
which we should prefer. Apart from what we 
may call its theoretical portion—the chapter 
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above mentioned, and that on Russian Nihil- 
ism—the two closing chapters contain a very 
sound and serviceable discussion of the present 
phase of the question. 

The question is asked, in the Introduction, 
whether socialism is allied to democracy; and 
it is shown (p. 20) that American democracy 
has no affinity with socialism. “Democracy 
has been in full bloom in America for more 
than a century, and there are no traces of 
socialism there except among some German 
immigrants of yesterday.” European demo- 
cracy, on the other hand, which “sprang from 
very different antecedents, and possesses a very 
different character,” “has a tendency only too 
natural towards socialism.” It is a serious ques- 
tion for us Americans, whether our democracy, 
of the English type, is not being gradually and 
insidiously infected with the virus of Contin- 
ental democracy; and in view of the probable 
growth of that phase of democracy which is 
likely to be accompanied by socialism, the want 
begins to be felt among us “of a rational and 
discriminating theory of the proper limits and 
sphere of public authority” (p. 11). 

Here we must recognize at the start that 
there can never be hard and fast lines of defini- 
tion in practical politics. There will always, 
in every free state, be a Federalist party, which 
believes in a vigorous exercise of state power; 
and a Democratic party, which would narrow 


the exercise of this power as much as possible; 
and true statesmanship will follow a path which 
fluctuates between these extremes. We may 
therefore be satisfied for the present with 
the judgment expressed in the following 
excellent passage, with which we will close 


(p. 370) : 


“In fact, a State cannot divest itself of a distinct 
social mission, and we need not be surprised that this 
mission should have extended its operations as indus- 
trial society has got more complex and interdependent, 
and the growing democratic spirit has forced the con- 
dition of the people into more constant public consid- 
eration. Many persons seem to be puzzled and alarmed 
by the prevalence of this tendency in our recent legis- 
lation. They are ready to condemn it as socialistic for 
no better reason than that it interferes with absolute 
freedom of contract, or of property, or of competition, 
in the interest of the poorer orders of society; but in 
reality it is broadly separated from socialism by the 
fact that it has never sought to substitute the political 
providence of the State for the keen and responsible 
and instructed providence of individuals themselves; 
that it has always placed individual responsibility 
rather than social and political organization in the 
front of its ideal, and has put restraints on freedom 
only as exceptional and occasional correctives designed 
to elicit rather than supersede the personal industry, 
thrift, and responsibility of the classes in whose behalf 
it intervened.” 


W. F. Aven. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION.* 


A practical treatise upon mental science, to 
one familiar only with the books of former 
generations on this subject, may well seem a 
paradox. Speculative philosophy —and most 
mental science has been of this nature — has a 
strong fascination for mature minds of a certain 
cast, but it has not seemed to have any very 
near or direct bearing upon human affairs, and 
its devotees have been looked upon as curious 
dreamers, or as spinners of theories too fine to 
be woven into fabric for creatures more tangi- 
ble than disembodied spirits. It is but a short 
time since experimenters in electricity were but 
mere toyers, with a strange, subtle, elusive 
force, that would play weird pranks for the 
delight of the curious. Electrical apparatus 
was but a collection of playthings. Still, all 
this playing and curious experimenting was 
but preliminary to many useful applications of 
this universal force. And thus is it with the 
abstract thinkers who have been analysing and 
classifying the faculties of the human soul. It 
may now, without great impropriety, be said 
that Psychology is an art as well as a science, 

The practical phase of this inquiry into the 
soul life, however, has sprung up somewhat 
recently, from the utterance of certain extreme 
views that savored not a little of heresy. Most 
writers have looked upon the soul as having an 
existence so distinct from that of the body, 
that the seeming reflex action of bodily upon 
mental states was only seeming, not real. The 
old maxim of “sana mens in corpore sano” 
was occasionally quoted with approbation, but 
chiefly as a text for the advocates of physical 
culture. Of late, however, there has sprung 
up a school of physiological psychologists, ex- 
tremists in the opposite direction, who trace all 
psychical phenomena to fibrous vibrations of 
the nervous system and brain; making thought 
like heat, only a mode of motion. This material- 
istic view has been put by Huxley and some 
other English physicists in a rather forcible 
way; and while vigorously controverted by 
thinkers and writers no less able and distin- 
guished, the discussion has thrown new light 
upon the whole subject. 

It is now generally conceded’ that no proper 
and thorough study of the mind can be made 
without taking into account its relation to the 
body. The fact that the body is the home of 
the soul, that the soul can only manifest itself 
through the bodily organs, and that physical 
conditions promote, retard, and direct the soul’s 
activities, can no longer be ignored. A purely 
speculative philosophy, dealing with the ab- 
stractions of space, time, cause, and the other 





* OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
Tueory or Epvucation. A text-book for colleges. By James 
Sully, M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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elements of thought, may be a pleasant and 
healthy occupation for persons of leisure whose 
tastes run that way, but it can have little to do 


with the hard facts of daily life or with the true 


growth and healthy action of a human being. 
Body and mind must be studied together, and 
in their relation to each other, if we are to 
know much about either. Mental science has 
come to be thought essential to the teacher, 
but it should be the science of both body and 
mind, for the teacher can only reach the soul 
of his pupils through their bodily senses, and 
it is only by bodily acts that he can read their 
mental condition. 

Mr. Sully, in his “Outlines of Psychology,” 
treats the subject from this stand-point, recog- 
nizing the dual nature of man. The work is 
not controversial, nor does it incline to extremes. 
*That the soul has its own free and self-deter- 
mined element of existence, is recognized; and 
at the same time its intimate, and in many 
respects inseparable, relation to the body is 
assumed. He thus cautiously states his ground: 


“While following the traditional lead in claiming for 
psychology a place apart from the physica) sciences, 
as the fundamental mora! science, I follow the modern 
tendency to supplement the properly psychological 
study of mind by the physiological study of its nervous 
condition and concomitants.” 


Psychology is classed as a theoretical, as 
distinguished from a practical, science, since 
a theoretic science concerns itself about things 
as they are, and their genesis, whether natural 
or historical. In the practical sciences, we 
consider how things should be or how we would 
have them to be. But as the artist and the 
artisan must know something of the real nature 
of the material in which they are to work, so 
those “practical sciences which aim at guiding 
or influencing our thoughts, feelings, or actions, 
must have their footing in psychology.” Hence 
there is a close relation between the theoretic 
and practical. 

The functions of the human soul are Know- 
ing, Feeling, and Willing. If these are not 
purely automatic functions, which none but 
extreme materialists hold, then there must be a 
science which affords a basis for their guidance. 
Psychology is that science. Hence the orator, 
the legislator, and the educator should know 
the properties and laws of the human mind. 
Particularly is this true of the educator, for his 
is the only science “which is engaged in guid- 
ing or controlling the whole of mind.” 

The work bears strongly upon the subject of 
education, and keeps the teacher constantly in 
view. Every theoretic chapter is followed and 
made complete by a succinct statement of the 
bearing of the principles enunciated upon edu- 
cation. Of special importance to the teacher 
is a just view of the place of memory in the 





process of education. So great has been the 
diversity of opinions as to the extent to which 
this faculty should be cultivated, that the 
young teacher may well be excused who falls 
into some perplexity in regard to it. In the 
Chinese system, it is made the chief, if not the 
only, object to train the memory to the highest 
degree possible; while in our system the mem- 
ory is left largely to look out for itself, the 
great effort being to sharpen the powers of 
observation and to train the reasoning faculties. 
Both ideas are right, and both are wrong. 
Education is not the training of one faculty. 
The product of such training is not develop- 
ment — it is skill, and skill is mechanical. It is 
true, however, that if either faculty is to be 
ignored in methods of education, the memory 
is more likely than the reasoning faculty to 
grow spontaneously. In other words, it is im- 
possible to do anything whatever for the mind’s 
development, without, incidentally at least, 
giving some training to the memory, though 
this training may be very unmethodical and 
inadequate. Kant observes: “The understand- 
ing has as its chief auxiliary the faculty of 
reproduction.” The elements of a judgment, 
or those employed in a process of reasoning, 
must be brought out by the reproductive im- 
agination (i. e., the memory). So there can be 
no reasoning without memory. But, as our 
author observes, this is not what we mean when 
we talk of a subject exercising the memory. 
“We refer to those subjects which have to do 
mainly with the particular and the concrete, 
and which appeal but little to the understand- 
ing. Such subjects are natural science, in its 
simpler or descriptive phase, geography, his- 
tory, language, and the higher departments of 
literature.” Hence these subjects should be so 
treated as to give the memory systematic and 
needed training. Their value as culture studies 
lies largely in their adaptability to this purpose. 
At the same time, we are to bear in mind that 
“to acquire any amount of knowledge respect- 
ing the particular and concrete is not to be 
educated. Perfect knowledge implies the 
taking of the particular or concrete into the 
general, the connecting of a variety of particu- 
Jars under a universal principle. It follows 
that memory may be over stimulated.” The 
great difference in the natural abilities of 
pupils requires careful attention, and the finest 
exercise of judgment is required in determining 
how much time and energy should be given in 
individual cases to pure memory work. 

There is, however, a rational basis for mem- 
ory that in these latter days has largely super- 
seded the old methods by systems of mnemonics, 
rhymes, alliteration, etc., and that is the appre- 
hended relations between the facts or the ideas 
learned. “The more things are connected in 
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their natural relations, the less will be the task 
imposed on the verbal memory. So the wise 
teacher not only exercises the pupils by re- 
quiring concentration and repetition, but he 
will exercise his own skill in grouping and 
arranging. He will economize attention by 
selecting what is important and overlooking 
what is unimportant, and he will lead the chil- 
dren to make such selections for themselves. 

Much has been made of late years of the 
“natural method” of teaching various subjects, 
more especially languages. It consists chiefly 
in an effort to follow the ‘“‘method of discovery,” 
that is to say, the way in which a child learns, 
beginning in his infancy, or the way in which 
the race may be supposed to have attained its 
present state of knowledge. Like many other 
new and useful thoughts, it has been carried to 
an extreme from which the inevitable reaction 
will be too apt to carry it back to the opposite 
extreme. The true corrective for all partial or 
irrational methods of instruction lies in a pro- 
found study of the mind as it actually works 
out its ends, and of the historical development 
of systems. How far the inductive and how 
far the deductive methods are to be carried, 
how they blend and codperate, are important 
practical questions. On this point, our author 
makes some pointed and useful suggestions. 

“All sciences as they progress tend to grow deductive. 
This is illustrated in the growing application of mathe- 
matics, or the science of quantity, to the physical 
sciences. It holds good, however, of all branches of 
science. Thus, for example, it applies to grammar and 
the science of language. At first, men had to observe 
and analyze the facts, the various forms and connec- 
tions of words, as used in every-day speech, and to dis- 
cover the laws which govern them. But the laws once 
reached, the science takes on a deductive form, that is, 
sets out with definitions and principles and traces out 
their results.” 

From these principles, or observed facts of his- 
torical development, the conclusion is reached : 

“The proper order of exposition, or the method of 
teaching, may deviate from the natural order of arriving 
at knowledge by the individual mind left to itself. In 
other words, the ‘method of instruction’ differs from 
the ‘method of discovery,’ though the natural order 
should never be lost sight of, while it may be unneces- 
sary to re-travel over all the inductive steps by which 
the race has arrived at these principles.” 

Enough, perhaps, has been given to illustrate 
the practical turn which is given to every sub- 
ject treated in this work. Selections might be 
made from the chapters on the Emotions and 
on the Will, all suggestive of wise methods to 
the thoughtful reader. We find no startling 
statements, no extreme views. The tone 
throughout is rather conservative, and yet all 
that is valuable in the utterances of the phy- 
siological psychologists is given due place and 
weight. The language is clear and sufficiently 
concise, quite free from the burden of abstract 
and technical phraseology that appear so for- 





ism, realism, and conceptualism, are relegated 
to a brief page of historical review. While the 
work cannot be read without close and pains- 
taking thought, it is one that may do much 
towards promoting a more general interest in a 
subject that has been hitherto confined chiefly 
to the class-room and cloister. 


J. B. Roserrs. 





SOME RECENT FRENCH NOVELS.* 


Daudet, Feuillet, Claretie, Ohnet and Belot, 
make up a list of names which represents fairly 
the modern school of French fiction. If Zola’s 
name were added, it would be almost a com- 
plete enumeration of the conspicuous popular‘ 
writers who turn out novels for the Paris boule- 
vards, the “ American colony ” and that class of 
students who pretend to read them for the 
purpose of learning colloquial French and in 
order to familiarize themselves with the man- 
ners and customs of the country. The editions 
of the’ most successful volumes run up to sixty, 
seventy, sighty thousands of copies. They are 
as famous in their domain as Sardou, Augier, 
the younger Dumas and Labiche are in the 
literature of the French stage. Two of them 
have had works crowned by the French Aca- 
demy (Ohnet’s “Serge Panine” and Daudet’s 
“Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé”’), and Feuillet 
is one of the “ Forty Immortals.” It is natural 
that a batch of new novels from such hands 
should excite great expectations, and great 
expectations usually entail serious disappoint- 
ments. In this instance there are some com- 
pensations ; and perhaps it is the class of books 
to which the latest products of these writers 
belong, rather than these particular samples, 
which ought to be condemned. 

The most disagreeable surprise among recent 
French novels is Daudet’s “ Sapho.” Daudet 
is a favorite among Americans as well as in 
France. ‘“Fromont Fils et Risler Ainé” 
(which is better known as “Sidonie” in this 
country) and “Le Nabab” gave him world- 
wide fame, though he had long been a success- 
ful writer of newspaper feuilletons, novelettes, 
and light plays. His character-drawing sect 
for him favorable comparison with Dickens, 
and his scene-painting was as delightful as Bret 
Harte’s. It is irritating to find such rare talen 
prostituted to depraved taste. ‘“Sapho” is a 


* Sarno. “Mceurs Parisiennes.”’ 
Paris: G. Charpentier et Cie. 

La Veuve. Par Octave Feuillet. Paris: Colman Levy. 

List Frevrox., “Les Batailles de Ja Vie.” Par Georges 
Ohnet. Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 

Lz Pieron. Par Adolphe Belot. Paris: E. Dentu. 

Le Prince Zituan, Roman Parisien. Par Jules Claretie. 
Paris : E. Dentu. 
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{romance of lust; nothing more nor less. The 
heroine is a notorious woman of Paris, who 
takes the soubriquet which forms the title of 
the book from a bust for which she served as a 
model. The classical scholar will hold her 
well named. Rather late in life, for such a 
woman, she forms a liaison with a young man, 
whose career she ruins and whom she finally 
deserts. That is the whole of the story, which 
is merely diversified by stormy scenes of pas- 
sion. All the incidents and episodes are of the 
same libidinous character, and they are more 
[repalsive than Zola’s stories of the slums, for 
en of talent and position are stripped of all 
the decencies of life and a woman of a higher 
grade than Nana is endowed with more than 
Nana’s depravity. The only redeeming feature 
in the book is found in rare and brief glimpses 
of the domestic life of a country gentleman’s 
family in the grape-growing district of Southern 
France —the paternal household of Sapho’s 
| victim. Aside from this, the book is beastly, 
with none of the charm and vivacity of Henri 
Murger’s “ Vie de Bohéme” or Balzac’s sketches 
to atone for the lawless life described. George 
Sand once said of Zola and Daudet, that “neither 
of them is concerned before all things with what 
to me is the object of art—beauty.” Before the 
publication of “Sapho” Daudet’s admirers 
might have resented and disputed this criti- 
cism, but not now. There are women like Sapho 
undoubtedly — and she was consistently fiendish 
to the end — but they ought not to be put in 
books ; there is no beauty nor health in them. 
To turn from “Sapho” to “La Veuve” is 
much like suddenly emerging from a noisome 
swamp with stagnant pools into green hills 
with clear, rippling brooks. The author of 
“Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre ” has 


retained all the charm of thought and diction - 
with which he delighted his public twenty 


years ago. “La Veuve” is a short story which 
may be described as a French counterpart of a 
Henry James novelette—- more dramatic, as 
French stories are sure to be, but distinguished 
by the same beautiful writing and by the same 
refinement of character and motive. Two 
young men, one an army officer and the other 
in the navy, are separated by their professions 
after constant intimacy and sworn friendship 
from childhood. Robert marries a beautiful 
and accomplished young girl, and renounces 
his profession from his desire to remain with 
his wife. Maurice, his friend, resents the sacri- 
fice of Robert’s future, and is disposed to hold 
Marianne, the wife, responsible without know- 
ing her. The Franco-Prussian war brings the 
two friends together on the battle-field. Robert 
is mortally wounded, and requires from Mau- 
rice, as a last act of friendship, that he shall 
swear to go to Marianne, conjure her never to 


marry again, in deference to her husband’s 
dying wish, and even to threaten her with the 
return of her husband’s spirit to torment her 
life if she neglects the solemn warning. Mau- 
rice is taken prisoner, and it is a year and a half 
before he returns to his country home, where 
his mother lives a neighbor to his friend’s 
attractive widow, and has improved their inti- 
macy to prepare the way, in a fond. motherly 
spirit, for an alliance between Marianne and 
her son. Maurice comes home oppressed with 
the duty of communicating to Marianne her 
husband’s dying request—a duty which has 
weighed heavily upon him from the moment it 
was assumed. He has cherished a peculiar 
prejudice always against his friend’s wife, 
whom he has never seen, and Marianne reflects 
the feeling in a vague sort of way. They 
meet, and Maurice finds the young widow so. 
charming that he seeks excuses for postponing 
the message he bears from the grave, though 
never for a moment abandoning his intention 
to deliver it. An intriguing aunt of Marianne’s, 
who is ambitious to marry her son to the rich 
widow, brings about a scene in which Maurice, 
in order to relieve himself of the imputation of 
seeking Marianne’s hand in marriage, warns her 
of her husband’s terrible injunction, and vindi- 
cates his own honor. The germs of love have 
been planted in the breasts of both, and Mau- 
rice suddenly terminates his leave of absence to. 
fly from the fascination which threatens him with 
disloyalty to his dead friend. Marianne engages 
herself to her cousin in pique, and when their 
approaching marriage is announced, Maurice 
returns, as he feels in duty bound, to repeat 
his warning. Marianne, influenced more by the 
presence of Maurice than by his censorship, 
finds easily a justification for breaking with 
her cousin, who is a sordid and vulgar fellow. 
She begs her husband’s friend to assist her 
with his counsel and superior strength, and 
Maurice, confusing duty with desire, remains. 
The Platonic relation cannot endure. Maurice 
is at last forced to choose between his honor 
and his love. He is resolved to defeat tempta- 
tion by flight ; Marianne concedes his duty to 
himself and his friend, but at the parting iuter- 
view falls desolate and crushed. Maurice is over- 
come by the great love he feels and’ receives, 
and it supplants for the time the strong senti- 
ment of friendship and honor, They marry. 
But Maurice wanders forth after the wedding 
breakfast, already dejected at the thought of 
life-long remorse, passes by the little sanctuary 
in the roadway where Robert and he had sworn 
eternal friendship before the rude wooden cross 
when they were boys, and, maddened by his 
exaggerated estimate of his loss of honor, kills 
himself. The ending is tragic, but inevitable. 
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There is 
nothing morbid about it; it is free from the 
taint of boulevard literature ; it is fascinating 
in style and sentiment. 

“Lise Fleuron,” by the author of “Serge 
Panine ” and “ Le Maitre de Forges,” is a story 
of the coulisses and the Bourse. As such, it 
could not well avoid intrigue and scandal ; but 
Ohnet might have spared his heroine, who is in 
every way a lovely character, the blight of 
being a mistress instead of a wife. His story 
would actually have been stronger, and might 
have been wrought out upon precisely the same 
lines, if the ambitious young gambler who is 
finally ruined by the deceptions of a French 
Jay Gould and the devoted young actress 
whose life is sacrificed to him had been man 
and wife. But that would not have been 
entirely French. The book, in dimensions and 
character, is much more entitled to be called a 
novel than any of the others mentioned in this 
article. It develops a lively interest from the 
start. The characters are marked by strong 
individuality, and some of the scenes — such 
as the reading of a new play to a dramatic 
company, the rehearsals, the home life of a 
struggling actress who resists the allurements 
of rich patrons, a dramatic performance in the 
provinces, and especially the death-bed of Lise 
—-are drawn by the hand of a true artist. 


Perhaps an early death saves the poor girl from 
the degradation of those with whom she is 
associated, though her nature is so beautiful 
and unselfish that it might have escaped pollu- 
tion. The story is very entertaining and, on 
the whole, not so offensive to good morals and 
good taste as many of its kind. 


“Le Pigeon,” by the sensational writer of 

“L’ Article 47,” “Les Etrangleurs,” and other 
stories of the same calibre, is at once an agree- 
able surprise and a deception. It is a volume 
made up of several short stories-—the most 
pretentious furnishing the title— which are 
told to the flowers during a summer vacation. 
One of them is a pretty and sympathetic child’s 
story — “‘ Le Bébé Incassable ” — which might 
be read aloud in the family circle with delight 
to the young folks ; such a recital was scarcely 
to be expected from Belot. But he justifies 
the French contempt for the fitness of things 
by binding within the same covers a disgusting 
farce — “Trois Blanes dont Un Negre” — 

which has not a single redeeming feature. 
“ Le Pigeon,” the chief story in the book, bears 
a marked resemblance to Edgar Poe’s “ Gold- 
Bug.” Both are accounts of the discovery of 
hidden treasures—it was Captain Kidd’s in 
Poe’s sketch — through cipher-writing on an 
old parchment. The methods are so similar 
that it is not unlikely Belot’s story was sug- 








ality and interest in the former to put plagiarism 
out of the question. Both are ingenious, with 
the difference that the “ Gold-Bug” is weird 
and improbable, while “ Le Pigeon” is dram- 
atic and real. 

“Le Prince Zillah” does not sustain the 
high reputation as a novel-writer earned by 
Claretie in “‘ Monsieur le Ministre,” “La Maison 
Vide,” and two or three other books. It isa 
story of Hungarian and gypsy passion in Paris 
life. It is not clean, but it escapes the degra- 
dation of a large proportion of the current 
French novels. The critical situation in the 
book is dramatic, and there is some good writ- 
ing in it, especially the description of a news- 
paper Bohemian’s garret and the interior of a 
madhouse, but it has not the interest of “ Lise 
Fleuron” and none of the charm of “La 
Veuve.” 

One cannot run through a number of samples 
of contemporaneous French fiction without 
concluding that the French novel, like Paris 
itself, is sustained for the delectation of those 
in search of pleasure ; the difference is that. 
Paris is renovated and adorned, and the novel 
is defiled and polluted as a rule, in order to 
amuse. 

James B. Runnion. 








MORE OF CARLYLE’S MEMOIRS.* 


There is no apology in the introductory 
chapter of the concluding volumes of the biog- 
raphy of Thomas Carlyle. There was no 
apology to be given. The story of a great 
man’s life has been told by one large enough 
to comprehend him, to appreciate his high 
qualities, and to understand how trifling in 
comparison were the frailties which marred 
his character. Mr. Froude has performed the 
difficult task imposed upon him as the literary 
executor of his friend and teacher, with honor- 
able fidelity and eminent skill. He has incurred 
severe censure during the accomplishment of 
his duty ; but in simple and dignified words, 
occurring here and there as occasion served in 
these concluding volumes, he has explained the 
terms which Carlyle required of him in the 
publication of his reminiscences and personal 
history, and how in the fulfilment of the sacred 
obligation he could do no otherwise than he has 
done. This final portion of the biography, 
considered by itself, is a noble work, marked 
by such conscientiousness of purpose, such 
devotion io truth, such keen perception of 
character, and such signal talent, as make it 
"© Tomas Camtyne: A History or ais Lire rx Lowpox, 
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plain why the author was chosen by Carlyle as 
the fit man for the undertaking. Mr. Froude 
reflects, in the execution of his charge, the 
spirit of him whom he speaks of as his “ master,” 
and deepens one’s respect for himself as he 
does for the man whose life and work he has 
commemorated. 

It was in 1849 that Mr. Froude became 
personally acquainted with Mr. Carlyle. He 
had been a student or a Fellow at Oxford during 
the agitation over the “ Tracts for the Times,” 
and, as he writes, had been 


“saved by Carlyle’s writings from Positivism, or 
Romanism, or Atheism, or any other of the creeds or 
no creeds which in those days were whirling us about in 
Oxford like leaves in an autumn storm. * * * 
Carlyle taught me a creed which [ could then accept as 
really true ; which I have held ever since with increas- 
ing confidence, as the interpretation of my existence 
and the guide of my conduct, so far as I have been 
able to act up to it. Then and always I looked, and 
have looked, to him as my master. In a long personal 
intimacy of over thirty years, I learned to reverence 
the more profoundly as I honored the teacher.” 


Mr. Carlyle was not favorably inclined to 
Mr. Froude before meeting him. 


“TI had written something, not wisely, in which 
heterodoxy was flavored with the sentimentalism which 
he so intensely detested. He had said of me, that I 
ought to burn my own smoke and not trouble other 
people’s nostrils with it. Nevertheless, he was willing 
to see what I was like.” 


In describing his first visit to Cheyne Row, 
Mr. Froude observes : 


“TI did not admire him the less because he treated me 
—I cannot say unkindly, but shortly and sternly. I 
saw then what I saw ever after — that no one need look 
for conventional politeness from Carlyle; he would 
have the exact truth from him and nothing else.’’ 


The impression which Mrs. Carlyle left upon 
Mr. Froude’s mind at the time is related as 
follows : 


“ Her features were not regular, but I thought I had 
never seen a more interesting-looking woman. Her 
hair was raven black; her eyes dark, soft, sad, with 
dangerous light in them. Carlyle’s talk was rich, full, 
and scornful ; hers delicately mocking. She was fond 
of Spedding (a friend present), and kept ap a quick, 
sparkling conversation with him. telling him stories at 
her husband’s expense, at which he laughed himself as 
heartily as we did. It struck me then, and I found 
always afterwards, that false sentiment, insincerity, 
cant of any kind, would find no quarter either from wife 
or husband ; and that one must speak truth only, and, 
if possible, think truth only, if one wished to be 
admitted into that house on terms of friendship. They 
told me that I might come again. I did not then live 
in London, and had few opportunities; but if the 
chance offered, I never missed it.” 


The account of the personal intercourse 
between Mr. Froude and Mr. Carlyle is as 
interesting as any part of the biography, and 
its progress and results are exhibited in the 
ensuing passages : 

“Up to 1860 I had lived in the country. I had paid 
frequent visits to London, and while there had seen as 





much of Cheyne Row and its inhabitants as Mrs. Carlyle 
would encourage. I had exchanged letters occasionally 
with her and her husband, but purely on external 
subjects, and close personal intimacy there had as yet 
been none. In the autumn of that year, however, 
London became my home. Late one afternoon in the 
middle of the winter, Carlyle called on me, and said that 
he wished to see more of me— wished me, in fact, to 
be his companion, so far as I could, in his daily rides 
or waiks. Ride with him I could not, having no horse ; 
but the walks were most welcome — and from that date, 
for twenty years, up to his own death, except when 
either or both of us were out of town, I never ceased to 
see him twice or three times a week, and to have twoor 
three hours conversation with him.” 


In this close companionship with Carlyle, 
Mr. Froude was struck first by his tenderness 
toward all living creatures. 

“T found that personal sympathy with suffering lay 
at the root of all his thoughts. * * His conversation, 
when we were alone, was even more surprising to me. 
I found him impatient of nothing but of being bored ; 
gentle, quiet, tolerant ; sadly-humored, but never ilil- 
humored. * * * Even in his laughter he was always 
serious. I never heard a trivial word from him, nor one 
which he had better have left unuttered. He cared 
nothing for money, nothing for promotion in the world. 
If his friends gained a step anywhere, he was pleased 
with it, but only as worldly advancement might give 
them a chance of wider usefulness. Men should think 
of their duty, he said ; let them do that, and the rest, 
as much as was essential, would be added to them.” 

Mr. Froude speaks of the marvellous learn- 
ing which Carlyle disclosed in these conversa- 
tions. His memory was prodigious and his 
intellectual curiosity unbounded. He had a 
minute familiarity with English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian literatures, and never stopped 
after reading a book until he had learned 
all that was possible of its author. He sel- 
dom attended church, but faith in a divine 
Providence he always retained. Says his 
biographer: 

“He was perplexed by the indifference with which 
the Supreme Power was allowing its existence to be 
obscured. I once said to him, not long before his 
death, that I could only believe in a God which did 
something. With a cry of pain, whichI shall never 
forget, he said, ‘He does nothing.’” 

It was the wish, amounting to a command, 
of Carlyle, that the memorials of himself and 
his wife should appear in the order they here 
followed; but could these last volumes have 
been published prior to the letters of Mrs. 
Carlyle, it would have ensured a clear under- 
standing of them and precluded many harsh 
and unjust judgments. Mr. Froude explains, 
with great delicacy but entire conclusiveness, 
the causes of the domestic unhappiness which 
prevailed for many years at Cheyne Row, and 
of its final deliberate exposure to the world. 
Carlyle’s infirmities of temper are perfectly 
well-known, but, as his biographer states: 

“His faults, which in his late remorse he exagger- 
ated, as men of noblest natures are most apt to do, 
his impatience, his irritability, his singular melancholy, 
which made him at times distressing as a companion, 
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were the effects of temperament first, and of a 
peculiarly sensitive organization; and, secondly, of 
absorption in his work and of his determination to do 
that work as well asit could possibly be done. * * 
There never was a man —I at least never knew one — 
whose conduct in life would better bear the fiercest 
light which can be thrown upon it. In the grave mat- 
ters of the law he walked for 85 years unblemished by 
a single moral spot, There are no ‘sins of youth’ to be 
apologized for. In no instance did he ever deviate even 
for a moment from the strictest lines of integrity. * * 
Tender-hearted and affectionate he was beyond all 
men whom I have ever known.” 

The love between Carlyle and his wife was 
profound and constant. They respected and 

.admired each other’s talents and character. 
They were excellent comrades, but, unfortu- 
nately, too much alike; and therefore, despite 
the affectionate nature of their union, were not 
perfectly mated. Mrs. Carlyle was charming, 
witty, brilliant, heroic and self-sacrificing, but 
“affectionately playful as she naturally was, 
she had a ‘hot temper,’ as Carlyle had said, 
and a tongue, when she was angry, like a cat’s, 
which would take the skin off at a touch.” A 
good deal of sympathy has been excited 
because Carlyle separated her from her mother. 
But the truth is, the ladies could not get along 
together. “They loved each other dearly and 
even passionately. They quarrelled daily and 
made it up again. Mrs. Carlyle, like her 
husband, was not easy to live with.” 

After Carlyle made the acquaintance of Lady 
Ashburton, in 1843, the spectre of jealousy 
haunted his wife’s mind until near the close 
of her life. It had no rational origin, but it 
persisted, destroying her happiness and cruelly 
afflicting her husband. It occasioned violent 
scenes between them; it estranged and embit- 
tered Mrs. Carlyle and filled his heart with 
unutterable sorrow. “‘ Poor Carlyle!” exclaims 
Mr. Froude. “ Well might he complain of his 
loneliness! though he was himself in part the 
cause of it. Both he and she were noble and 
generous, but his was the soft heart, and hers 
the stern one.” Carlyle’s letters to his wife 
during their frequent separations in these 
years of difficulty, often move us to tears by 
their tenderness and love, and their entreaties 
for a return of her trust. As Mr. Froude 
remarks: 

“They threw strange lights on his domestic life, sad 
and infinitely touching. When he complains so often 
of the burdens that were laid upon him, one begins to 
understand what he meant. * * ‘O Jeannie! (he 
once wrote) you know nothing about me just now. 
With all the clearness of vision you have, your lynx- 
eyes do not reach into the inner region of me, and 
know not what is in my heart, what, on the whole, was 
always and will always be there. I wish you did, I 
wish you did.’” 

Carlyle’s mother was the only person who 
ever completely understood him, and the fond- 
ness of the two for each other was like that of 
lovers. In the last year and a half of her 





life, Mrs. Carlyle sietin a return of confi- 
dence in her husband’s affection and their 
happiness was again as perfect as in the early 
part of their marriage. But she was now 
gradually fading away, and the circumstances 
of her sudden death in Carlyle’s absence, are 
pathetically depicted by the biographer. As 
he looked upon her lifeless frame, he says: 

“There was an expression in her face which was not 
sleep, and which, long as I had known her, resembied 
nothing which I had ever seen there. The forehead, 
which had been contracted in life by continued pain, 
had spread out to its natural breadth, and I saw for 
the first time how magnificent it was. The brilliant 
mockery, the sad softness with which the mockery 
alternated, both were alike gone. The features lay 
composed in a stern majestic calm. I have seen many 
faces beautiful in death, but never any so grand as 
hers. I can write no more of it. I did not then know 
all her history. I knew only how she had suffered, 
and how heroically she had borne it.” 

Froude’s picture of Carlyle in death, fifteen 
years later, belongs as a pendent here. 

“He lay calm and still, an expression of exquisite 
tenderness subduing his rugged features into feminine 
beauty. I have seen something like it in Catholic 
pictures of dead saints, but never, before or since, on 
any human countenance.” 

When Carlyle looked over his wife’s papers 
and journals, after she had gone, he saw for 
the first time how much he had made her 
endure by his petulance and complaining. He 
had done it all unconsciously, but he was 
smitten with a great remorse. His atonement 
was to publish her letters, that the world 
might know how brilliant a light had gone out 
when her spirit left the earth, and also how 
far he had come short of making that life 
happy which had been allied with his. He 
gave the letters and memorials, after editing 
them, to Mr. Froude for publication imme- 
diately after his decease. Mr. Froude writes: 

“This action of Carlyle’s struck me as something so 
beautiful, so unexampled in the whole history oi litera- 
ture, that I could but admire it with all my heart. 
Faults there had been; yes, faults no doubt, but such 
faults as most married men commit daily and hourly, 
and never think them faults at ail; yet to him his con- 
duct seemed so heinous that he could intend deliber- 
ately that this record should be the only history that 
was to survive of himself. In his most heroic life, 
there was nothing more heroic, more characteristic of 
him, more indicative at once of his humanity and his 
intense truthfulness.” 

Two years later, without warning, Carlyle 
sent to Mr. Froude the mass of matter out of 
which his own biography was to be constructed. 
He had found that a life or lives of him would 
be written after his death, and he preferred, as 
the deed could not be prevented, that his 
friend who best knew and loved him should 
assume the charge. In pursuance of the work, 
Mr. Froude has made copious extracts from 
the letters of Carlyle, allowing him to disclose 
himself, so far as was possible, in his own 
words. He has, however, added his interpre- 
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tation of Carlyle’s motives and actions, and 
his criticisms upon Carlyle’s successive writ- 
ings. In the whole composition, the biogra- 
pher evinces an honest and single-hearted de- 
sire to represent the man he was delineating 
impartially and faithfully. It is evident that 
the law of truth, which was Carlyle’s strongest 
characteristic, has been the ruling impulse of 
Mr. Froude; and while we gain from him a 
fuller knowledge of the life and conduct af the 
teacher, we get an insight into the principles 
and methods of the pupil and the historian. 


Sara A. Hupparp. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 

Dr. Wm. Hanp Browne’s “ Maryland, the His- 
tory of a Palatinate” —the third issue in Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s series of “‘ American Commonwealths” 
—is a wélcome and entertaining book. Its literary 
execution and historical insight cannot be too highly 
commended. The author has treated only that part 
of the history of Maryland which preceded the Rev- 
olutionary war, of which the least is known, and 
while it was under the proprietary government of the 
several Lords Baltimore. As the chief editor of the 
early Maryland Archives now passing through the 
press under the patronage of the State Assembly of 
Maryland, Dr. Browne has special qualifications for 
writing the work. Compared with some of the other 
colonies, the events in the history of Maryland were 
rather tame and commonplace; and yet the condi- 
tions of the settlement made them unique, and under 
the author’s skilful treatment, they, with the social 
customs arising therefrom, become instructive and 
entertaining. Although nominally a Catholic colony 
and under Catholic rulers for the most part, a major- 
ity of the settlers, even at the start, were Protestants, 
and the disparity in numbers kept on increasing. In 
1675, when the third Lord Baltimore became the 
Proprietary, the Protestants outnumbered the Catho- 
lics twelve to one. Religious toleration, therefore, 
became a political necessity; for the home govern- 
ment would have resented any abridgment of the 
rights of the Protestants. It is to the credit, how- 
ever, of the Catholic rulers that they never attempted 
to set up any religious test, and that they placed all 
religious denominations on an equal footing. This 
is more than the Church-of-England men did when 
they came into power in 1692, after the accession of 
William and Mary to the British throne. The 
Assembly then thanked their Majesties for deliver- 
ance from “a tyrannical Popish government under 
which they had long groaned,” and made the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church the established church of 
the province, laying a tax of forty pounds of tobacco 
upon every person for its support, not excepting 
Dissenters, Catholics, and Quakers. Dr. Browne 
gives the details of the very strange negotiations of 
honest William Penn in fixing the boundary line 
between Maryland and Pennsylvania, by which his 
sons got two and a half million acres of territory to 
which they had no shadow of claim. The facts pre- 
sented tend to confirm Lord Macaulay’s estimate of 
Penn’s character. 





A CONSIDERABLE accession to the folk-lore of the 
aborigines of America has been made by Mr. Charles 
G. Leland, whose talent in this line of research has 
been heretofore abundantly demonstrated. For 
some two years past Mr. Leland has been gathering 
among the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot tribes of 
Maine, and the Micmacs of New Brunswick, the 
remnants of their myths and traditions which have 
survived to the present day. His labor has been 
rewarded by the discovery of upward of two hundred 
tales belonging to a system of mythology which he 
declares to be far grander than that revealed to us 
by the Chippewa or Iroquois Hiawatha legends, and 
having many points of similarity with the Eddas 
and Sagas of the Scandinavians. To trace the 
resemblance between the traditions of the Norsemen 
of the old world and the red men of the new, has 
afforded work for Mr. Leland peculiarly suited to his 
tastes. A selection from this mass of folk-lore, 
arranged and edited by him, is given in the volume 
styled “The Algonquin Legends of New England” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The chief figure in the 
Algonquin mythology is Glooskap, a giant of more 
appalling size and might, when fronting his enemies, 
than either Thor or Odin, yet the gentlest and friend- 
liest of companions when seated at his hearth-stone. 
A circle of inferior heroes environs the chief Gloos- 
kap, who possess severally wierd and supernatural 
powers. Animals, also, figure in the myths, as en- 
chanters and witches exercising uncanny arts upon 
helpless human beings. The tales have the fascina- 
tion of fairy-lore, aside from their interest as clues to 
the origin and affinities of the people among whom 
they sprung into life. The pictures, reproducing 
the rude drawings of the Indians, are a valuable 
feature of the collection. 


Coronet C. Carnie Lone is one of a number of 
American soldiers who entered the military service of 
the Khedive in 1870. From that time until after the 
destruction of Alexandria, in the summer of 1883, he 
was a resident of Egypt. In 1874 Col. Long joined 
General Gordon in the expedition of the latter to 
Soudan. He occupied the position of chief of Gor- 
don’s staff for little more than a year, during which 
time he displayed great bravery and boldness in ex- 
ploration, making important discoveries about the 
head-waters of the Nile. His opportunities favored 
a familiar acquaintance with the leading personages 
and events involved in the history of Egypt during 
the entire period of his stay in the country, and 
from this knowledge he has written a little book 
entitled “ The Three Prophets: Chinese Gordon, 
Mohammed-Ahmed (El Maahdi), and Arabi Pasha,” 
(D. Appleton & Co.) Only a small part of the 
book relates, directly to the three leaders mentioned 
in the title, the bulk of it being filled with an ac- 
count of the brief but destructive warfare resulting 
from the rebellion of Arabi in 1883. Col. Long 
holds no flattering opinion of Gen. Gordon, regard- 
ing him as a capricious, hypocritical adventurer, 
rather than a hero worthy of admiration. It is his 
belief that Gordon and Arabi have both worked from 
the beginning in collusion with Downing Street to 
carry out a grand plot for the delivery of Egypt into 
the power of the British Government, Gordon’s re- 
ward to be in the end the vice-royalty of the Sou- 
dan. The idea appears most improbable when first 
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broached, yet Col. Long relates some singular cir- 
cumstances which lend yplausibility to it. He is 
neither a lucid nor methodical writer, yet his narra- 
tive is interesting as that of an intelligent and effect- 
ive actor in the scenes he describes. 


Ir was an unasually happy thought which led to 
the inclusion of a volume of selections from Milton’s 
prose in Appleton’s Parchment Library. Reading 
of all sorts is furnished so abundantly at the present 
day, and in forms so convenient, that even the great 
reputation of Milton will not impel many to seek out 
his prose writings in the huge folios where they 
have reposed so long, and from which they are not 
likely, in their entirety, to emerge. But there are 
portions of these writings which have significance 
for all ages, and no one who would be familiar with 
the chief glories of English literature can afford to 
neglect them. In them, hardly less than in his 
poems, there is revealed the character of the man of 
whom Landor says: “Tt may be doubted whether 
the Creator ever created one altogether so great.” 
Mr. Ernest Myers, in his introduction to the present 
volume, very truly says: “Small indeed is the resi- 
due of prose from any pen that can be fully enjoyed 
two centuries, or even one, after it is written.” To 
this residue much of the prose of Milton unques- 
tionably belongs; indeed, of all English prose left 
us from past centuries, there is none which may be 
ranked with the best of it. The fact that much for 
which Milton contended has since been realized does 
little to lessen the value of these writings for our 
day and generation, for that value lies in their spirit 
rather than their matter, and the contagion of that 
exalted spirit must be ennobling in the remotest age. 
We have here the “ Areopagitica” and “ The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates” entire, as well as the 
letter “On Education,” and extracts from “The 
Reason of Church Government,” from the tracts on 
the Smectymnuus controversy, from the “ Eikonok- 
lastes,” and from other writings. The introductory 
essay by Mr. Myers is well-written and judicious. 





A cHarmine and valuable book is that in which 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott describes “A Naturalist’s 
Rambles about Home” (D. Appleton & Co.) The 
name of the author is familiar to the readers of “ The 
Popular Science Monthly,” “The Naturalist,” and 
periodicals of their class, as one carrying weight 
with it. Its owner is a fond lover and trained and 
expert observer of nature. He has spent his life in 
the home of his forefathers, in a favored locality near 
Trenton, New Jersey, where large tracts of wood and 
water are within easy walking distance. It has been 
his rule, in starting out for a stroll, to have some 
definite object in nature for special study on the 
occasion, some one or another of the live creatures 
abiding or visiting in his vicinity to look for, in hope 
of discovering something new or interesting in its 
habits. This custom, pursued from boyhood, has not 
only served as a delightful incentive to rambles in 
all sorts of weather and at all times of the year, but 
has kept his senses in the best discipline and enabled 
him to accumulate a large store of accurate inform- 
ation in varied departments of natural history. By 
noting over and over the ways of bird and beast in 
their respective haunts, he has learned that ninety- 
nine times or so they may do the thing whicl: every- 





body knows they do, and the hundredth time do some- 

i pes | ever saw them do before. Thus, by 
watching and waiting, he has caught them at many 
an odd trick which reveals a hitherto unknown trait 
and gives the scientist a clue he is glad of. Dr. 
Abbott an admirable style, simple, clear,. 
and animated ; hence his book, with its fresh stories 
of birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, and fishes, is adapted 
to minds of every age and degree of culture. 


Tue perusal of the memoirs of “The Countess of 
Albaify,” by Vernon Lee, excites a desire to read 
some condensed and unaffected sketch of the woman, 
if such is to be had. After the ordeal of this stilted 
essay, some distinct and trustworthy idea of the 
deserts pf Madam d’Albany would be grateful. Ver- 
non Lee asserts, with excessive flourish and repetition, 
that she was highly intellectual. This is a novel 
character to claim for her whom the world has remem- 
bered chiefly as the unhappy wife of Charles Edward 
the Pretender, and as the mistress of Alfieri. The 
author fortifies her assertion merely with the state- 
ment that Madam d’Albany read enormously, and the 
profoundest writings in several languages. She does 
not say that she read understandingly, or that the 
pursuit produced any enlarging or ennobling effect 
upon her mind or morals. In short, her labored 
efforts to invest her with importance, and to convince 
us that in hercomplicated social relations she remained 
ever a virtuous woman, fail of success. The repute 
of the Countess of Albany is undeniably the accident 
of her birth and position. It is not founded upon 
any specially strong individuality of her own. It 
was her fate to be attached successively to two con- 
spicuous men, and although standing completely in 
the shadows of both, the strong light thrown upon 
them necessarily brought her figure into prominence. 
It is the first instance of a lack of good judgment 
in choosing the subjects of the “ Famous Women 
Series;” and it is a singular coincidence that the 
writer of the number should have been equally 
unsatisfactory. It is not often that so turgid and 
ineffective a piece of literary work is brought to the 
critic’s notice. (Roberts Brothers. ) 





Amone other things brought out by the sharp 
discussion of economic questions incident to the 
Presidential campaign, is a paper by Robert P. 
Porter, read before the Arkwright Club of Boston, 
last August, and now published in a cheap pamphlet. 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., entitled “ Protection and 
Free Trade, To-day, at Home and Abroad, in Field 
and Workshop.” It presents a compilation of facts 
gathered by the personal observation of the author 
in England, France, Germany, Holland, and Bel- 
gium, — Great Britain and Holland representing the 

rinciple of Free-trade, and the other countries the 
tective policy. Mr. Porter writes with a fine 
scorn of all theories of political economy, and never 
ceases to proclaim his devotion to facts; but he does 
not scruple to ignore all facts that do not serve his 
purpose. He proceeds on the assumption that the 
——- Free-trade is the cause of, and the policy of 
ion will prove a cure-all for, the sad condition 

of things which he portrays as existing in the Free- 
trade countries; making no account of the many 
complicated other influences involved in all alterna- 
tions of financial prosperity and disaster, and ignor- 























ing also the fact that the last twelve months mark a 
period of great stagnation and multiplied failures in 
almost every branch of manufacturing industry in 
our country, where the Protective policy is carried 
out more completely than in any other region of the 
globe. The paper is to be regarded only as a cam- 
paign document, and as such it will doubtless serve 
its purpose. It may also tend to hasten the hour 
when economic questions can be discussed and settled 
on their merits, apart from the bias of either political 
parties or of private interests. 


“THE Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of his 
Origin,” is the subject of a lecture prepared by Mr. 
John Fiske for the Concord School of Philosophy, 
and now put in the form of a book (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) The little volume which deals with 
this large subject will damage whatever claim the 
writer may have had to the title of philosopher in any 
other than the Concord sense. His acceptance of 
the laws of natural-selection and of the development 
of life upon the earth is full and unreserved; but, 
having committed himself upon these points, he 
proceeds to construct sophistical distinctions between 
man and the lower animals, in order to provide a 
support for the optimistic conclusions which he has 
in view. It will strike many readers as most singu- 
lar that a man of Mr. Fiske’s abilities should be able 
to argue himself into such a state of mind as honestly 
to entertain the fundamentally opposed conceptions 
of the principle of organic evolution on the one hand, 
and of the unique position of the human species on 
the other. Scientific knowledge is brought into 
disrepute, rather than aided, by writings such as 
these. Mr. Fiske’s vision of a future golden age 
for mankind is harmless enough; but concerning the 
future of the individual, his attitude is, from his 
standpoint, untenable, and is defended by the most 
desperate sophistry. He tells us that “there are 
some minds inaccessible to the class of considera- 
tions here alleged, and perhaps there always will be.” 
It is certainly to be hoped, for the sake of science, 
that such minds always will be found, and in ever 
increasing numbers. 











THE history of “The Ancient Empires of the 
East,” by Professor Sayce, of Oxford, exhibits the 
solid workmanship which is to be looked for from a 
philologist of his well-proved attainments. The mat- 
ter comprising the volume is most compact, only 275 
duodecimo pages being allowed for the five divisions 
treating respectively of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assy- 
ria, the Phoenicians, Lydia, and the Persian Empire. 
The work was written to accom the author's 
edition of the first three books of Herodotus, and 
with the purpose not only of correcting the errors of 
the Greek historian, but of presenting a sketch of 
the ancient empires answering in accuracy of detail 
to the demands of the present day. The continual 
progress of discovery among the native monuments 
of these nations, renders necessary a frequent recast- 
ing of their history, even such recent authors as 
Lenormant and Masters being outstripped by the 
advance of archeological research. In the brief space 
to which he has limited himself, Professor Sayce has 
condensed a comprehensive yet particular account of 
the life of the great empires of ancient times. The 
outline of their geography, ethnology, chronology, 
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religion, mythology, art, literature, and science, is 


rounded out, although in the most succinct language. 
At the conclusion, a series of valuable dynastic tables 
is presented. The work would serve usefully as a 
manual for schools, or for purposes of comparison in 
reading older and fuller histories which could not, 
like the present one, embody the results of the latest: 
research. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 





Mr. AuBerT SHaw’s “Icaria: a Chapter in the 
History of Communism” (Putnam) is an interest- 
ing and well-written account of one of the most 
instructive experiments ever made in actual com- 
munistic life. “As an example,” he well says, “of 
communism in the concrete, Icaria has illustrative 
value beyond all proportion to its membership, 
wealth, and success.” There have been larger and 
more successful communistic experiments in the 
United States, but for the student of social science 
the history of Icaria is as superior to theirs in value 
‘“‘as the history of Greece is superior to that of China 
for the student of political science.” The study will 
be of especial importance at a time like this, when 
all forms of socialistic theories are so eagerly dis- 
cussed. Simply as a narrative, Mr. Shaw’s work is 
as fascinating as a romance. He has had the good 
sense to write as a chronicler, without troubling 
himself to argue for or against the theories under- 
lying the events that he records. His studies have 
been made and are presented in the true historical 
spirit, and, as a contribution to the discussion of the 
great social problems of the age, possess greater 
practical value than some far more pretentious 
works. 


“WorkinG Men Codperators” (Cassell) is the 
title of a little book prepared by two English writ- 
ers familiar with the subject, designed to set forth 
the principles and methods of the codperative 
movement. It brings to view many interesting facts 

ing that movement in Great Britain, where it 
has been followed up more extensively than else- 
where, with happy results. Very few attempts in 
that direction have been made in our country, and 
none that we know of have met with success. The 
little book is therefore well worth reading by our 
workingmen, both as a guide and an encouragement 
to efforts which may improve their condition. The 
extent of the British organizations will surprise most 
readers. ‘The societies may be divided into three 
kinds: (a) About 1,200 distributive societies, or 
retail stores, with 640,000 members and £6,000,000 
capital, the sales being annually about £18,000,000. 
(b) Two wholesale societies, one in England and 
one in Scotland, which are federations of these stores. 
The great societies have buyers in various 
of the world, and supply the needs of those stores 
which deal with them. The sales of the English 
society are about four and a half millions annually, 
and of the Scottish society about one and a half 
millions. (c) About twenty-two manufacturing or 
productive societies and five federal corn mills. The 
total business done by these workingmen’s societies 
in the last twenty years has been about two hundred 
and fifty millions, and the net profits upon this busi- 
ness have been about twenty millions, nearly all 
of which has gone into the pockets of the working 
classes.” Besides this pecuniary benefit, the system 
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is shown to be very advantageous as an incitement 
to the saving of wages and as a means of education 
in the management of business, and the general con- 
dition of those who participate in it is in every way 
improved. The book gives full details of the man- 
agement of the societies, and thus furnishes valuable 
instruction to any who contemplate forming such 
organizations. It would seem that our American 
working people might advantageously adopt some 
measures of this kind. 


A sERrEs of twelve Sunday evening lectures de- 
livered last winter before the congregation of Mt. 
Vernon Church, Boston, by the pastor, Dr. S. E. Her- 
rick, has been published under the title of “ Some Her- 
etics of Yesterday” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The 
aim of the lecturer was to trace the course of the 
Reformation—the great revolt against traditionalism 
and authority, as it is defined—-from its inception 
by Tauler in Germany to the close of Wesley’s 
ministry in England, a period of five centuries. A 
history of the twelve chief Protestants who carried 
on the great work, one after another, — Tauler, 
Wiclif, Huss, Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melanc- 
thon, Knox, etc.,—forms the substance of the dis- 
courses. There is no new light thrown on their 
lives, nor does their story receive fresh attraction 
from the manner in which it is rehearsed. As a 
compilation of biographies of men to whom the 
Christian world is indebted for the purification of 
its religious creeds, the book has a value for readers 
outside the circle to which it was primarily addressed. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


E. P. Ror’s new novel, “ A Young Girl’s Wooing,” 
starts off, as announced by its publishers, with an 
edition of 25,000 copies. 


Mars. OuIPHant’s new serial story, the first install- 
ment of which will appear in the January “ Atlantic,” 
will be called “ A Country Gentleman.” 


Tue “ Magazine of Art,” the best popular period- 
ical of its class, begins a new volume in December. 
Published by Cassell & Company, New York. 


Tae appreciation of Bayard Taylor in England is 
evidenced by the announcement of an edition of his 
“ Life and Letters” (reviewed in last month’s Dra) 
to be brought out in London. 


Amone the attractions of “Wide Awake” the 
coming year will be an historical series relative to 
Westminster Abbey, by Rose Kingsley, a daughter 
of Canon Kingsley. The leading serial story will be 
furnished by Mr. Craddock. 


Tue “Quiver,” an English periodical with a vast 
array of bishops and divinity doctors as contribut- 
ors, is hereafter to be issued also in this country by 
its English publishers, Cassell & Company. It is 
“an illustrated unsectarian magazine for Sunday 
and general reading.” 


Tue biography of Poe, by Mr. G. E. Woodberry, 
to appear in the “ American Men of Letters” series, 
will contain important letters from Poe and others, 
which have hitherto been kept private. Several 











episodes in Poe's career will be aihial and a 
fuller account will be given of his parentage, mar- 
riage, and last days, than any hitherto published. 


AN interesting announcement of forthcoming pub- 
lications is that of ‘The Artists Library,” a series 
of valuable hand-books on the history and practical 
application of art, by well-known foreign writers, 
and published under the patronage of the Admin- 
istration of Fine Arts at Paris. They are to be 
translated into English, edited by Mr. John Sparkes, 

principal of the South Kensington Art School, and 


| published in London and New York by Cassell & 


Company. 

Mr. ArnGer’s edition of Charles Lamb’s Miscel- 
laneous Essays and Poems, to be published at once 
by Macmillan & Co. in London, and simultaneously 
in New York by A. C. Armstrong & Son, will con- 
tain all Lamb's miscellaneous writings that he had 
himself selected for preservation in a permanent 


| form, and whatever else in the shape of new mate- 


rials Mr. Ainger has derived from Lamb’s annotations 
to George Wither, his interleaved copy of which is 
now in the possession of Mr. Swinburne. This edi- 
tion will also contain quotations from several unpub- 
lished letters of Lamb, in various hands. 


A very attractive edition of Poe's complete works 
is just issued by A. C. Armstrong & Son. It isin 
six volumes, crown octavo, printed from new stereo- 
type plates, and illustrated by etchings from original 
designs by Gifford, Church, Platt, Pennell, Vanden- 
hoff, and other artists, also fac-similes, autographs, 
and a new portrait of the poet. Besides Mr. Stod- 
dard’s last and complete memoir of the poet, there is 
included a new paper from his pen on “The Genius 
of Poe,” which appears in no other editions.—The 
same publishers will issue this month “ History of 
Art in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Asia Minor,” trans- 
lated from the French of Georges Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez, in two volumes, with 500 illustrations. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
NOVEMBER, 1884. 


Acadian Tragedy, the. Francis Parkman. Harper's. 
African Problem, the. E. W. Gilliam. No. Am. Review. 
Aivazofsky. Wm. J. Armstrong. Atlantic. 
Andersen, Hans Christian. H. H. Boyesen. Dial. 
Art Competitions, the. F. D. Millet. Harper's. 
Bull Run, Battle of. G. T. Beauregard. Century. 

W. L. Goss. Century. 
California’s Golden Prime. Chas. H. Shinn. Mag. Am. History. 
Carlyle, Thomas, Memoirs of. Sara A. Hubbard. Dial. 
Charles Reade (with letters). Mrs. Jas. T. Fields. Century. 
Chinese Theatre. H. B. McDowell. Century. 
Chrysanthemums. John Thorpe. Harper's. 
Colonial College, an Old. C. F. Richardson. Mag. Am. History. 
Columbia College. Harper's. 
Crude Science in Aryan Cults. E. P. Evans. Atlantic. 
De Senectute. F. Sheldon. Atlantic. 
French Novels, Recent. J.B. Runnion. Dial. 
Friendship in Ancient Poetry. J.C, Shairp. No. Am. Review. 
Grass: a Rumination. Edith M. Thomas. Atlantic. 
Great Hall of William Rufus. Threadwell Walden. Harper's. 
Gwinnett, Button. C. C. Jones, Jr. Mag. Am. History. 
Half-Time in Schools. E. E. Hale. No. Am. Review. 
Hooker, Sir Joseph, at Kew. Joseph Hatton. Harper's. 
House Drainage. Geo. E. Waring, Jr. Century. 
Italian Bourbons, Last Stand of. Wm. C. Langasn. Atlantic. 
Knox’s United States Notes. Atlantic. 
Lakes of Upper Italy. Atlantic. 
Madison, James, Mr. Gay’s Biography of. Wm.Henry Smith. Dial. 
Malta. J. M.Hillyar. Atlantic. 
Mistral’s Nerto. Harriet W. Preston. Atlantic. 
Mocking-Bird, Haunts of the. Maurice Thompson. Aflantic. 
Naval Armament, Progress in. Hobart Pasha. No. Am. Review. 
Negro Problem, the. W.S. Shaler. Atlantic. 
Norman Fisher-Folk. Mary G. Humphreys. Harper's. ' 
Ochre Point. Mrs. E.G. L. Wheeler. Mag. Am. History. 
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Omar Khayyam, Vedder’s Illustrations for. H.E.Scudder. Century. 
Over-Illustration. Chas. T. Congdon. No. Am. Review. 
Presidency, Unsuccessful Candidates for the. Mag. Am. History. 
Presidents, How Shall We Elect? Geo. T. Curtis. Century. 
Psychology and Education. J.B. Roberts. Dial. 

Sculptors of the Early Italian Renaissance. Kenyon Cox. Century. 
Smith, Sydney. Andrew Lang. Harper's. 
Social Science, a Phase of. H. C. Potter. 
Socialism of To-Day. W.F. Allen. Dial. 
Spencer’s Latest Critic. E. L. Youmans. 
Suffrage, Restriction of the. 
Woman as a Political Factor. 


Century. 


No. Am. Review. 
Wm. L. Scruggs. No. Am. Review. 
R. C. Pitman. No. Am. Review. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


(The foul g Listi all New Books, American and Foreign, 
received during the month of October, by MrEssrs. JANSEN, 
McCuure & Co., Chicago. ] 


Desc, 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


French Etchers. Examples of the work of Corét, Jacquemart, 
Vv t, Nehlig, Daubigny, Martial, and others. With 
descriptive text by R. Riordan. Folio. $15. 

Cathedral Cities, Ely and Norwich. Drawn and Etched by 
R. Farren, with an Introduction by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Folio, net, $20. 

Etched Examples of Paintings. Old and new. With notes by 
J. W. Mollett, B.A. Etchings by Flameng, rh Unger, 
Rajon and others (in all 22). Quarto. London. $12. 

Some Modern Etchings. Original plates by McCutcheon, 
Waller, Monks, Satterlee, Champney, Pennell and others. 
Folio. $10. 

The Battle Ground of the Eights. Drawn and Etched by R. 
Farren. Folio, net, $12. 


A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy. By Lau- 
rence Sterne. Illustrated by Maurice Deloir. Large 8vo. in 
cloth, portfolio, $12.50 

The Edition is 1,000 copies, of which 250 are for England. 

The Seven Ages of Man. From Shakespeare’s “ As You Like 
It.” Illustrated with photogravures from Original Paintings 
by Church, Harper, Hovenden and others. Artists Edition. 
Quarto. Cloth, $3. Vellum or Alligator pattern, $3.50. 

The Same, Edition de Luxe. Large Quarto. Bound in Eton 
style. Limited to 250 copies. $12. 

The same, small 4to. Cloth or Alligator, $1.50. Fine Calf, $5. 

Marmion. A Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Beautifully illustrated. 
8vo., pp. 288, gilt edges. Cloth, $6. Morocco Antique, or 
Tree Calf, $10. 

The Complete Works of Robert Burns. 
tion.” Illustrated. Pp. 636, gilt edges, $2.50. 

Violet Among the Lilies. A Sequel to “ Violet with Eyes of 
Blue” and “ Gathering of the Lilies... By Mrs. L. Clarkson. 
Royal Quarto gilt edges., 

Sibylline Leaves. Wherein are to be found the Omens of Fate. 
By Ursa Major. Illustrated. Quarto. $5. 

The Lay of St. Aloys. A Legend of Blois. By Thomas In- 
goldsby. With the old Letters and new Illustrations of E. M. 
Jessop. Folio. London. 

Art Year Book. Of the New England Institute for 1884. Amer- 
ican Art. Net, $4. 

Poems for Christmas, Easter and New Year's. By H. 
Butterworth. 4to. Beautizully Illustrated. #4. 

Flowers from Glade and Garden. Poems arranged and 
Illustrated in colors. By Susie B. Skelding. ‘ito. , gilt edges. 

50. 


“ Favorite Edi- 


The History of Don Quixote. By Cervantes. The text Edited 
by F. W. Clark, M.A., and a biographical notice of Cervantes 
by T. T. Shore, M. A. with about 400 Illustrations by Doré. 
New Edition. 4to., pp. 855. . 

Atala, By Chateaubriand. Translated by J. 8S. Harry. Ilus- 
trated by Doré. 4to., gilt edges. %5. 

Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Marquis of Lorne, K.T. Imp. 8vo., pp. 222. 50. 

Country Cousins. Short Studies in the Natural History of the 
a States. By E. Ingersoll. Illustrated. 4to., pp. 252. 

50. 

The Mountain Anthem. The Beatitudes in Rhythmic Echoes. 
By W. C. Richard. 4to. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Songs of Christmas. By Francis R. Havergal. Illustrated. 
dto., gilt edges. $1.50. 


Sweet By and By. By 8. F. Bennett. Illustrated. 4to., gilt 
edges. $1.50. 


Lady Clare. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Illustrated. 4to., 
oe edges. $1.50. 
rom Greenland’s Icy Mountains. By Bishop Heber. Illus- 
trated. 4to., gilt edges. $1.50. 
Annie and Willie’s Prayer. By Sophia P. Snow. Illustrated. 
d4to., gilt edges. $1.50. 





Heartsease, Poems Fringed .. “Arranged and Illustrated by 
Susie B. Skelding. 


Wayside Flowers. omeen ‘an Contributed Poems. Ar- 

ranged by Ellen E. Dickinson. Illustrated by Julia C. Emmet. 
Fringed covers. $1. 

Flower Song Series. Poems by prominent authors. Ar- 
ranged and fllustrated in colors by Susie B. Skelding. From 
Moor and Glen. Designs of Autumn Leaves and Golden 
Daisies, Flower-de-Luce, etc. A Bunch of Roses. Pansies 
and Orchids. Roses and Forget-Me-Nots. 4 vols. Fringed 
covers. Per vol. $1.50. 

Half a Century of English History. Pictorially presented 
ina wo of Cartoons from the collection of Mr. Punch. Pp 
293. $1.25. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Maryland, The History of a Palatinate. By W. H 
“ American Commonwealths,” Edited by H. 4 Scudder. Pp. 
292. $1.25. 

Fifty Years’ Observation of Men and Events. Civil and 
Military. By E. D. Keyes. Pp. 515, $1.50. 

History of the Netherlands, (Holland and Belgium.) By 
A. Young. Illustrated. 8vo., pp. 672. #83. 

History of Gustavus Adolphus, 
8vo., pp. 427. $2.50. 

The Ancient Empires of the East. 
301. $1.50, 


By J. L. Stevens, LL.D. 


By A. H. Sayce. Pp. 
Crowns and Coronations. A History of ~~ By W. 
Jones, F.S.A. Illustrated. Pp. 551. London. 


The Countess p =. By Vernon Lee. Teens Wo- 
men.” he . 

Thomas Pos a. a Pupils. 
Pp. 232. 

The Memoirs of Heinrich Heine, and some newly discov- 
ered fragments of his writings. With an Introductory Essay. 
By T. W. Evans, M.D. Pp. 274. Portrait. London, Net, $2.65. 


TRAVEL, 


The King Country, or, Explorations in New Zealand. A ~~ 
rative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maoriland. By J. 
Kerry-Nicholls. Ilustrated. 8vo., pp. 879. $4.50. 

India, the Land and the People. By Sir James Caird, K.C.B., 
ete. Third Edition. 8vo., pp. 255. $2. 

In the Hebrides. By C. F. Gordon Soe New Edition. 
Illustrated. Pp. 431. London. Net, 

Switzerland and the Swiss. -— ond fpeeetptine. 
8S. H. M. Byers. Illustrated. Pp. $1.50 


Three Visits to America, By Emily ‘omeak Pp. 400. $1.50. 
ESSAYS—BELLES LETTRES, ETC. 


He, She, It. Egyptian Court Chronicle, B.C. 1902. A veracious 
and truthful version preserved and transcribed for general 
use by the Peerless Poet Laureate of his Late Majesty Rhamp- 
sinnit III. Illustrated. Quarto. Net, $2.50. 

* An amazing book. * * * A bibliophilist’s joke at the expense of 
M. Shapira, aa like purveyors of pre-historic literature. The 
leaves of the volume are made to imitate papyrus, their edges are 
worn and rubbed, and the surface of them is stained and discol- 
ored as though by all the juices of the earth and all the waters of 
the Nile.""—Pull Mall Gazette. 

Euphorion: Being Studies of the Antique and the Medieval 
in the Kenaissance. By Vernon Lee. 2 vols.,8vo. $6.50. 
The Aigonquin Legends of New England: or, Myths and 

Folk Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 
Tribes. By C.G. Leland. Pp. 379. $2. 
—— Prose Writings of John Milton, with an Introduc- 
ry Essay by E. Myers. “ Purchment Library.”’ Pp. 257. 
Gik top. $1.25. 

Some Literary Recollections. By James Payn. Pp. 205. 
Portrait. $1. 

The Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of his Origin. By 
John Fiske. Pp. 121. $1. 

Sophocles Antigone. Edited on the basis of Wolff’s Edition. 

By M. L. Dodge. Pp. 192, paper: $1. 

anon Law in Shakespeare. By C.K. Davis. Pp. 303. $2. 

My Farm of Edgewood. . A Country Book. By the author of 
— of a Bachelor.” New Edition. Pp. 329. Gilt top. 

1.25 

The Divine Law as to Wines. a by the testimony 
of Sages, Physicians and Legis! the use of rad 
mented and Intoxicating Wines for r Festal, Medicinal and Sac- 
ramental use. By Dr. G. W. Samson. Pp. 613. $1.50. 

Their Annals and Associations : A Chapter of Trade and 

History. By 8. W. Beck, F.B.E.S. Pp. 263. London, 

Net, $2.65. 


By A. Dobson. Illustrated. 


By 


Gloves. 
Soc 


POETRY. 
The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, [Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. $1.75. 
The Works of Alfred, Lord Sennen New Edition, uni- 
eet ae ae With new portrait. 7 vols. 
Vols. I. to V. now ready. Per vol. #1. 
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The Same. Eilition de Luxe. Printed on hand-made paper, 
with proof portrait, and bound in “wy a} designed cov- 
ers, acorn pattern, richly gilt. Vols. I. to V. now ready. 
Per set, $24. 


“A neater, more ons and more tasteful edition of the 
Laureate’s poems will probably never be enn "—New York 
Tribune. 

Silenus, 


By T. Woolner. 8vo., pp. 136. Senden. $2. 


Songs , * Trish Wit and Humor. Selected by A. P. Graves. 
Pp. 3 London. 91. 


The ander of the Lake. By Sir Walter pore’ Bart. Illustra- 
ted. ° . 275. $2.50 


Red Line, gilt edges 
The Same. Diamond Edition. Pp. 275. $1. 
Callirrhe: Fair Rosamund, By M. Field. Pp. 206. 
The Peril of the Republic, and Other Poems. 
Major. Pp. 128. $125. 
Poems, By Mary H. McCaleb. Pp. 300. 
Early Poems of H. W. Longfellow, 
giltedges. $1.25. 
The Early Poems of J. G. 
giltedges. $1.25. 


$1.25. 
By G. M. 


$1.25. 
Pp. 318. 


Pp. 372. 


Red line, 


Whittier. Red line. 
SCIENTIFIC. 

A Treatixze on Ore Deposits. By J. A. tempat F.R.S. Illus- 
trated. 8vo., pp. 651. London. $7. 

Text Book of ——— Mnswategy. 
F.G.S. Pp. 399. 

Dynamo- Electricity: oh Generation, poe, Trans- 
mission, Storage and Measurement. By G Prescott. 
With 545 Illustrations. 8vo., pp. 867. ; 

Dynamo-Electric Machinery: A Manual for Students of 

7 By 8. P. Thompson, B.A., D.Sc. 8vo., pp. 


By H. Bauerman, 


408 


A Course of Instruction in Zoétomy (Vertebrata). 
J. Parker, B.Sc. Lond. Pp. 307. London. Net, $2 


Light. 
Net, 


By T. 


By P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E. Pp. 276. Edinburgh. 
$2. 


Heat. By P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E. Pp. 368. London. 
Net, $2. 

A Naturatiat’s Rambles About Home. 
485. $1.50. 


Applied Mechanica. An Elementary General Introduction to 
the Theory of Structures and Machines. With Diagrams, 
Illustrations and Examples. By J. H. Cotterill, F.R.S. 8vo., 
pp. 584. London. Net, %. 

The Blow- Pipe in Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology. 
Containing all known methods of anhydrous analysis, mary 
working examples, and instructions for making apparatus. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Ross, R.A. (Retired). F.G.S. 
Pp. 196. London. $1.50. 

The Steam Engine Indicator, and its Use. A Guide to prac- 
tical working engineers for greater economy and the better 
working of Steam Engines, etc. By W. B. Le Van. “ Van 
Nostrande’s Science Series. Pp. 169. Boards. 50 cents. 

REFERENCE — EDUCATION. 

A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (A.D. 1450-1880). 
By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by George 
Grove, D.C.L. 8vo. Paper. Part XIX. Net, $1. 

The Publisher's Trade List Annual for 1884, Net, $1.50. 

Tables of European History, Literature,and Art. From 
A.D. 200 to 1882; and of American History, Literature, and 
Art. By J. Nicol, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Third Edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged. 8vo. Glasgow. Net, $2.65. 

Dick's Society Letter- Writer for Ladies. Edited by W. B. 
Diek. Pp. 268. $1.25. 

Kavanaugh’s New Speeches, Dialogues and Recitations 
for Young Children. By Mrs. R. Kavanaugh. Pp. 133 
Boards. 50 cents. 

Wentworth & Hill's Exercise Manuals No. Ill. Geometry. 
Pp. 48. 80 cents. 

A Hand-Book of Latin Synonymes. Based on Meissner’s 
“Kurzgefasste Lateinische Synonymik.” By F. 8S. Shum- 
way, A.M. Pp. 59% Paper. 30 cents. 

A Manual of the Gymnastic Exercises as practiced by the 
Junior class in Amherst College. Prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. D. Hitchcock. Pp. 57. Paper. 30 cents. 

—— ae of Useful Information. Merchants, 

i h , Farmers, etc. Compiled by E. 
> Gaskell. ry pod sag 


Addition Manual, By which Addition is memorized, and the 
sun or difference of any two numbers known at sight. By F. 
B. Guin. Pp. 2%. Paper. 20 cents. 


LAW — POLITICS. 

An"Introduction to the Study of Justinian’s Digest. Con- 
taining an account of its composition and of the Jurists used 
or referred to therein together with a full commentary on one 
title (De Usufructu). By H. J. Robey. 8vo., pp. CCLVIII.— 
260. London. ‘et, 3. 

A History of Presidential Elections. By E. Stanwood. 
Pp. 407. $1.50. 


By ©. C. Abbott. Pp. 
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Proceedings of the Eighth National puttin Con- 
rention, June 1884. 8vo., pp. 207. $1.25 

Black and White; Land, aan, and Politics in the South. 
By T. T. Fortune. Pp. 31 $1. 

The Ciril Government - | Michigan. With chepters on 
Political Machinery, and the Government of the United States, 
By W. J. Cocker, A.M. Pp. 223. Net, 75 cents. 


SOCIALISM — ECONOMICS. 


An Appeal to Cesar. By A. W. Tourgée. Pp. 422. $1. 


Tearia. A ey in the History of Communism. By A. Shaw, 
Ph.D. Pp. 219. $1. 


The True Issue. Industrial depression and political corruption 
caused by tariff monopolies, ete. By E. G. Donnell. Paper, 
25 cents. 


Protection and Communism. A consideration of the etnies 
of the American Tariff upon Wages. By W. Rathbone. Pp, 
42. Paper. 2% cepts. 


FICTION. 


A Young Girls Wooing. By E. P. Roe. Pp. 482. $1.50. 
Judith Shakespeare. Her Love Affairs and other Adventures, 
By W. Black. Illustrated by E. A. Abbey. Pp. 391. $1.25. 


Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable. A Romance. By Ad- 
miral Porter. To be completed in 9 parts. Parts I. Il. ready. 
Per part, 25 cents. 

Almost a Duchess. “ No Name Series.” Pp. 392. $1. 

The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty 
Diamond. A Little Dinner at Timmins’s, and notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. Illustrated. 8vo. Vol. XII. of The Standard Edition. $3. 


Doris. By the ** Duchess.” Pp. 305. Paper, 25 cents. Clota, $1. 


The Armourer’s Prentices. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Pp. 
348. $1.50. 


The Shadow of John Wallace. By L. Clarkson. Pp. 417. $1. 
Stories by American Authors—VIl. Pp. 179. 50 cents. 


Love and Mirage; or, The Waiting on an Island. An out-of- 
door romance. Pp. 239. Paper, 35 cents; half bound, 50 
cents. 


A Yankee School-Teacher in Virginia. A Tale of the Old 
Dominion in the transition state. By Lydia W. Baldwin. Pp. 
238. “ Standard Library.” Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, $1. 


My Friends and I, Editedby J. Sturgis. Paper, 2% cents, 
Leisure Hour Series, cloth, $1. 


The Wizard Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Pp. 498. London. $1. 

The a of Issachar. A Story of Wrongs and Remedies, 
Pp. 297. $1. 

Marjorie Huntingdon. By Harriet P. Belt. Pp. 322. 


Our Own Set. From the German of 0. Schubin. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 90 cents. 


An Old Sailor’s Yarns. Tales of Many Seas. By Capt. R. F. 
Coffin. “* Standard Library.” Paper, 15 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


$1.25. 
Pp. 280. 


Stormouth’s Bn cas Dictionary. Ten parts ready. Per 
part, 25 ce’ 

Judith > nl By W. Black. 20 cents. 

Joy. By May Crommelin. 20 cents. 

The Art of Life, and the Life of Art. By A. F. Oakey. Illus- 
trated. 25 cents. 

A North Country Maid. By Mrs. H. L. Cameron. 20 cents. 

Mitchethurst Place. By Margaret Veley. 20 cents. 

A History of the Four Georges, By Justin McCarthy. Part 
I. 20 cents. 


JUVENILE. 


The Voyage of the “ Vivian.” To the North Pole and Beyond. 
Adventures of two youths in the open Polar Sea. By T. W. 
— Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 4to., pp. 297. 

2.50. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus. Being Parts of the History 


of Herodotus. Edited for boys and girls. By John 8. White, 
LL.D. Square 8vo., pp. 328. Illustrated. %3. 


Chevalier Bayard, The very joyous, pleasant and refreshing 
history of the feats, exploits, triumphs and achievements of the 
good knight. By E. C. Kindersley. Illustrated. 4to., pp. 
260. $3. 


A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. By N. Hawthorne. With 
Tilustrations by F.8. Church. New edition. Large 8vo., pp. 
150, gilt edges. $2.50. 

The Viking’s Bodley. An Excursion into Norway and Den- 
mark. By H.E. Scudder. Illustrated. 4to., pp. 190. Fancy 
boards. $1.50. 

Zigzag Journeys in Acadia and New France. A Sum- 
mer’s Journey of the Zigzag Club through the historic fields 
of the eacly French settlements of America. By H. Butter- 
worth. Illustrated, 4to., boards. $1.75. 

Chatterbox for 1884, Edited by J. E. Clarke, M.A. 4to., pp. 
412. Boards, $1.25 ; cloth, $1.75. 
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Three Vassar Girls in South America. A Holiday Trip of, 
three college girls. By Lizzie W. Champney. Illustrated. 
4to., boards. $1.50. 

Fairy Tales. By Edward Laboulaye. 
4to., pp. 352. $2. 

Out of Town. By F. E. Weatherly. Beautifully Illustrated in 
colors and tints. 4to., boards. $2. 

Our Base Ball Club. And how it Won the Championship. By 
Noah Brooks. With an introduction by A. G. Spalding. Illus- 
trated. 4to., boards. $1.50. 

St. Nicholas, An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 
ducted by 7 M. Dodge. Vol. for 1884, in two parts. 
Per part, $2.50 

The Princess Nobody. A Tale of Fairy Land. By Andrew 
Lang. With quaint illustrations in colors. 4to., boards. $2. 


The Story of Viteau. By F. R. Stockton. Illustrated. Pp. 
193. $1.50. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Con- 


Jack Archer. 
trated. Pp. 302 

Hither and Thither ; or, Good Times for Papa’s Little Daugh- 
ters. By Mrs. M. D. Brine. Illustrated. 4to., pp. 256. Boards, 
$1.25; cloth, $1.75. 

Tio Compton By A. Hoppin. Illustrated by the author. 
4to., pp. 169. $1.50. 

Sunday, 1885. Reading for Young and Old. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 4to., pp. 412. $2. 

Wide Awake for 1884, Illustrated. 4to., boards. $1.75. 

Captain Phil. A Boy’s Experience in the Western Army dur- 
oy! the War of the Rebellion. By M. M. Thomas. Pp. 355. 

1.50. 


A ém~es' of the Crimea. By G.A. Henty. Illus- 


By Sherwood Bonner. 


Suwanee River Tales, Illustrated. 


Pp. 303. $1.25. 

Jack inthe Pulpit. Edited by J. G. Whittier. Colored Illus- 
trations. Boards, $1.50. Fringed covers. $1.75. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business who did some- 
thing besides making Money. A Book for Young Americans. 
By James Parton. Pp. 399. $1.25. 

Two Little Waifs. By Mrs. oe Illustrated by Walter 
Crane. Pp. 216. London. $1.25. 

A Sea Change. By Flora L. cham. Illustrated. Pp. 382. $1. 

Queer Stories for Boys and Girls, By Edward Eggleston. 
Pp. 186. $1. 

The Ice Queen. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. Pp. 256. $1. 

A New € —* a Sixteen Drawings in colors by E. V. B. 
Large 8v $3. 

Horn of pl Tusteated. Folio, boards. $2. 

Baby World. Stories, Rhymes, and Pictures for Little Folks. 
Compiled from St. Nicholas. By Mary M. Dodge 4to., 
pp. 303. 

Young Folks’ Ideas. A Story. By Uncle Lawrence. 

trated. 4to., pp. 243. $2. 

The Duncans on Land and Sea, 
trated. 4to., pp. 304. $1.75. 
Our Little Ones, and The Nursery. Illustrated Stories and 
Poems for Little People. Edited by W. T. Adams (Oliver 
Optic). Profusely Illustrated. 8vo., pp. 384, boards. $1.75. 


Seven Little Maids; or, The Birthday Week. Pictures in col- 
ors, and Verses by Mary A. Lathbury. Boards, $1.50; 
fringed covers, $1.75. 

Bo- Peep. A Treasury for Little Ones. 
4to., pp. 188. Boards, $1; cloth, $1.50 

Wild Adventures Around the Pole. 
R.N. Illustrated. Pp. 333. $1.50. 

The Crusoes of Guiana; or, The White Tiger. 
senard. Illustrated. Pp. 246. $1.50 

Ralph, the Drummer Boy. Astory of the days of Washing- 
ton. From the French of L. Rousselet. Illustrated. Pp. 
307. $1.50. 

Itlustrated Poems and Songs for Young People. 
pay edited by Helen K. Johnson. Illustrated. 
$1.50 


Illus- 


By Kate T. Wood. Illus- 


Numerous Illustrations. 
‘By G. Stables, M.D , 


By L. Bous- 


Collected 
4to., boards. 


All the Year Round. Gems of Literature and Art from Wide 
Awake. FullyIllustrated. 4to., boards. $1.50. 


Under Mother’s Wing. By L. C. Edited by Julian Haw- 
thorne. Illustrated in colors. Large 4to., boards. $1.50. 


Twilight Tales. Told for Young Readers. Edited by E. O. 
Chapman. Illustrated in colors and fine engravings. Large 
4to., boards. $1.50. 

Worthington’s Annual for 1885. A Series of Stories, Biog- 
raphies, and Papers on Natural History for the Young with 
upwards of 500 engravings. 4to.,pp. 224. Boards. $1.50. 


Perseverance Island; or, The Robinson Crusoe of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By D. Frazar. Illustrated. Pp. 373. $1.50. 
ei Sane of the Incas, and the City of the Sun. The Story 
and the Conquestof Peru. By W. H. D. Adams. 

Tiestrated Pp. 256. $1.50. 
Young Folks’ History of London. 


By W. H. Rideing. 
Illustrated. Pp. 493. $1.50 








The Adventures of Two Children, Told by F. E. Weatherly. 
Illustrated in colors. $1.25 


M ve, and My Friends. By Olive Patch. Illustrated. 4to., 
176. Boards. $1.25. 


Mostee and Heroines of Nursery History. G. Sadler. 
Illustrated in colors. $1.25. » oP 


Chaucer’s Stories. mr told. By Mary Seymour. 
trated. Pp. 196. $125 

The Wanderings of Eneas, and the ypunding of Rome. By 
C. H. Hansom. Illustrated. Pp. 268. $1.25. 

Krilof and His Tables. By W. R. 8. Ralston, M.A. 
trated. Pp. 268, gilt edges. $1.25. 


— 1885. Reading for Young and Old. Profusely Ilus- 
ated. 4to., boards. $1.25. 


seme Fotks. A Magazine for the Young. 
380., boards. $1.25. 


Ned onthe River. 
$1.25. 


Tllus- 
Tilus- 


Illustrated. . Pp. 


By E. 8S. Ellis. Illustrated. Pp. 300. 


The Hunter Cats of Connorloa, By Helen Jackson, (H. H. ) 
Illustrated. Pp. 156. $1.25. 
Do and Dare; or, A Brave Boy’s Fight for Fortune. By H 
Alger, Jr. Pp. 303. $1.25. 
A Boy’s Workshop. With Plans and Designs for in-door and 
out-door work. By a boy and his friends. Pp.221. $1. 


History of England. In words of one syllable. By Mrs. H. 
W. Pierson. Illustrated. 4to., board. $1. 


History of Germany. In words ‘ot one syllable. 
W. Pierson. Illustrated. 4to., boards. . 


History of France. In words of one syllable. 
4to., rds. $1. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Tlustrated. 4to., boards. $1. 


Little Folks in Picture and Story. Illustrated. 4to., 
boards. $1. 

Esop’s Fables. 
boards. $1. 
How they Went to Europe. By Margaret Sidney. 

trated. $1. 


The See Children. 


By Mrs. H 


Illustrated. 


With numerous illustrations. 4to., pp. 144, 


Tllus- 


By Caroline Hansell. Folio, 


The Mary Jane Papers. A Book for Girls. 
ton. Pp. 127. $1. 

Young Days. Plays and Ways of Little Ones at Home, with 
avasiile stories. Illustrated. 4to., boards. 175 cents. 
Babyland for 1884, Edited by the editors of Wide Awake. 

Illustrated. 4to., boards. 15 cents. 
Little Playfellows. True Stories about Animals. 
4to., boards. 175 cents. 


Little People of the Air. A the author of “ Little Playfel- 
lows.’ 4to., boards. 75 cents 


Mistress Mary. Illustrated. de. beanie. 50 cents. 

Dog Tray and Other Stories. Illustrated. 4to., boards. 50 cents. 

Children at Home. Stories, Pictures and Poems. 4to., 
boards. 50 cents. 

Baby Dear, Stories, Pictures, and Poems. 
boards. 50 cents. 

Pussy Cat Purr. 
London. % cents. 

Cat and Dog Stories. 
4to., boards 

The Three Fi 
4to., boards. 


By A. G. Plymp- 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 4to., 


Told in Word and Picture. 4to., boards. 
As told to one another. 
London. % cents. 
‘volish Little Gnomes, 
London, 2% cents. 


Illustrated. 


By W. 8. W. Anson. 


RELIGIOUS. 


An Outline of the Future Religion ofthe World. Witha 
Consideration of the Facts and Doctrines on which it will 
probably be By T. L. Stanley. 8vo., pp. 588 

A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. Critical, Doctrinal, 
and Homiletical. By J. P. Lange, D.D. Translated from 
the German and edited by P. Schaff, D.D. Cheaper Edition. 
8vo. Vol. III. of the Old Testament — Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy, and Vol. V. of the New Testament— Romans. Per 
vol., $3 

Some Heretics of Yesterday. 
320. $1.50. 

Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament Texts. 
Clerical Library.” Pp. 390. $1.50. 


The Reality of Faith. By N. Smyth. Pp. 315. 
MEDICAL, 


Atlas x4 Foe ~ Pelvic Neenetit 
F.R.C.P.E. Folio. $15 


By 8. E. Herrick, D.D. Pp. 
“ The 


$1.50. 


By D. B. Hart, M.D., 


By E. 


A aut Treatise on Diseases in Children. 
Smith, M.D. 8vo., pp. 844. $5. 


A Text Book of Practical Medicine. By A. L. Loomis, 


M.D., LL.D. 8vo., pp. 1102. Cloth, $6; sheep, $7. 

Practical Manual of Diseases of Women, and Uterine 
Therapeutics. For Students and Practitioners. By H. M. 
Jones, M.D., etc. Pp. 41 
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Elements of Physiological and d Pathological Sentien, | 
By T. C. Charles, M.D. 8vo., pp. $3.50 

Manual of Chemistry. ag Ph.D., M. D. 8vo., pp. 
411. Plain, $2.50 ; with plates, $3. a 

Osteotomy and Osteoclasis, For Deformities of the Lower 
Extremities. By C.T.Poore,M.D. 8vo., pp. 187. $2.50. 

The Tumours of the Bladder. Their Nature, Symptoms, 
and Surgical Treatment, etc. By Sir Henry Thompson, 
F.R.C.8., M.B. London. 8vo., pp. 111. $1.75. 

The Elements of a a a From the German of E. 
Rindfleisch, M.D. Pp. 263. $2. 

The Medical Record V isiting List, or Physicians’ Diary for 
a Leather. For 39 patients per week, $1.25 ; 60 patients, 
1.50. 

Myths in Medicine. And Old-Time Doctors. By A. C. Garratt, 
M.D. Pp. 242. $1.50 

A Pocket Manual 7 Obstetrics. 

$1. 


By E. L. Partridge, M.D. 
Tilustrated. Pp. 295 


*,* Books in this list will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, except those marked “net” (which require ten per cent. 
additional for postage), by Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago. 


“ Let Diaries be brought into use.’— Lorp Bacon. 


Nothing could be more useful, or more beautiful for a 
Christmas or New Year's present, than one of 


The “ Standard” Diaries 
For 1885. 


They are made one day, two days, three days, and seven 
days to the page. 

They are bound in Cloth, Roan, American Russia, 
Morocco, Russia, Calf, Alligator, and Seal Skin. 

They are furnished in book form, or with tucks, flaps, 
bands or locks; in inexpensive style, or in elegant and 
elaborate pocket books. 

They contain information of great value for reference. 

They are of all sizes, from vest pocket size to large 
books for the desk. 

They are FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS BOOKSELLERS, 
and are published by 


The Cambridgeport Diary Company, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MaAss. 


Publishers also of Dentists’ 
Monthly Call Lists and Ledgers. 


Diaries, and Physicians’ 


ESTERBROOK’S 


SIEEL -PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Porputan Numpers: (48, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
26 Joun STREET, 


Works : Camden, N. J NEW YORK. 


Roserts Bros’ New Books. 





HUMAN INTERCOURSE. 


By Partur Grsert Hamerton. 
cloth, $2.00. 


This work, upon which Mr. Hamerton has been engaged for 
many years, is the complement of his ** Intellectual Life.” 


ATHEISM IN PHILOSOPHY, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Rev. Frepertc H. Hepner, D. D. 
cloth, $2.00. 


EUPHORION. 

Stu ies of the Antique and the Medizeval in the Re- 
naissance. By Vernon Lee. 2 vols. demi 8vo, 
cloth, $6.50. 

Under the title of “‘ Euphorion,” the name given to the child 
of Faust and Helena, is symbolized the Renaissance, born of 


Antiquity, and fostered by the Middse Ages, as the child of its 
parents. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


By Vernon Lee. The eighth in the Famous 
Women Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


By Rev. Wm. M. Baker, author of “His Majes- 
ty, Myself,” being a sequel to that Book. 16mo, 
cloth. Uniform with “Blessed Saint Certainty.” 
Price, $1.25. 


THE NEW BOOK OF KINGS. 
By J. Morrison Davipson (of the Middle Temple), 


author of “ Eminent Radicals,” ete. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“The New Book of Kings” is a ferocious attack on Monarchy, 
which is certain to have a great circulation in this country and 
America. It has as much interest as a sensational novel, and far 
more solidity.—The Galloway Free Press. 


ALMOST A DUCHESS. 


A Novel. The seventh in the Third Series of No 
Name Novels. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SUWANEE RIVER TALES. 

By SHEerwoop Bonner. With a Memorial Sketch 
by Sopra Krrx. Illustrated by F. T. Merri. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE HUNTER CATS OF CONNORLOA. 

By Heten Jackson. (H.H.) with Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, uniform with the same author’s “ Let- 
ters from a Cat,” and “ Mammy Tittleback and her 
Family.” Cloth, $1.25. 


4A SEA CHANGE. 


A Story. By Frora L. Sxaw, author of “Castle 
Blair,” “ Hector,” “Phyllis Browne.” With Ilustra- 
tions. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Miss Shaw’s admirable stories, the four volumes, may be had 
in uniform binding. 


JACK ARCHER. 

A Tale of the Crimean War. 
author of “The Boy Knight.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

TIP CAT. 


A Story. By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,” and “ Laddie.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post paid, by the Publishers, 


Square 12mo, 


12mo. 


By G. A. Henry, 
With Illustrations. 





ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
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E. P. DUTTON & Co. ‘s NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


VIOLET AMONG THE LILIES. 

A sequel to “Violet with Eyes of Blue,” and “ The 
Gathering of the Lilies.” By L. Cuarxson, Author 
of “ Indian Summer,” and “ Heartsease.” Royal 4to., 
8 colored plates, 4 in tints, cloth, gilt, $5. 


HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING. 
By the Rev. Cuartes Westey, M.A. With fine Illustra- 
tions, engraved under the supervision of George 'T. 
Andrew of Master pictures by Raphael, Murillo, Carlo 
Dolce, Coreggio, ete., etc. Large 4to, cloth, gilt, 
$2.50; alligator covers, in box, $2.50. 
SWEET BY AND BY. 

By S. Frxumore Bennett. This favorite Hymn, illus- 
trated by Wm. St. John Harper, Jessie McDermott, 
W. A. Rogers, etc. Small quarto, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
Alligator covers, in box, $1.50. In handsome litho- 
graphed covers with silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 


SONGS OF CHRISTMAS. 
By Franoes Lipury Haveraat. 


Curtis Shepherd, Harry Fenn, W. L. Taylor, ete. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, $1.50. Alligator covers in box, | 


$1.50. In handsome lithographed covers, with silk 
fringe and tassels, $1.75. 


ANNIE AND WILLIE’S PRAVER. 
A Christmas Story in Verse. By Sorura P. Snow. 
lustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, John A. Fraser and 
W. P. Snyder. Small 4to., cloth, gilt, $1.50. Alligator 
covers, in box, $1.50. In handsome lithograph covers, 
with silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 
GRANDMA'S ATTIC TREASURES. 
A Story of Old-Time Memories. Small 4to. 
lustrations. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. Alligator cover, $1.50. 


“A marvelously pretty book; a 
craze for old furniture well told, “and the illustrations are fine.” 
-N. ¥. 


per. 
THE RAVEN. 
By Epaar A. Por. A new edition of this favorite poem. 
Illustrated by W. L. Taylor. Small quarto, cloth, 


full gilt, $1.50. Alligator covers, $1.50. In illumin- | 


ated covers, silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 


PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. 
A fine edition of Faber’s beautiful hymn, “ Hark ! hark! 


my soul! angelic songs are swelling,” with woodcut | 


illustrations in the highest style of art. Small 4to., 
cloth, full gilt, $1.50. Alligator covers, $1.50. In il- 
luminated covers, silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 


KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN. 
“Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear.” 

With original illustrations, drawn and engraved under 
the supervision of George T. Andrew. Small 4to., 
cloth, full gilt, $1.50. Alligator covers, $1.50. In 
illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 
“This wonderful poem is sure to last and be loved as long as 

the English language endures ; ‘but for beauty of illustration and 

letter-press probably the present edition has never been and 
never will be excelled.—( Churchman. ) 


BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW. 

A beautiful Christmas poem by the late Frances Ripiey 
Havercau. With fine wood engravings. Small 4to., 
cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
illuminated covers, silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 


Illustrated by Jessie | 


Il. | 


Many Il- | 


humorous poem on the | 


Alligator covers, $1.50. In | 


FOR CHILDREN—Color Books. 


THE ART GEM SERIES. 
By the author and designer of “ Told in the Twilight.” 
24 full-page colored illustrations in each volume. 
1. Holly Boughs. 4. Goosy Gander. 
2. Twilight Tales. 5. Tens and Elevens. 
3. Our Pussy Cat. 6. Little Pickle. 
6 vols., small 4to., illuminated board covers, printed 
in 17 colors. Put up in elegant little box, with illu- 
minated cover. Per set, $3.00. 


“Form the most charming specimens of really artistic chil- 
dren’s books that we have met with for some time.’’—London 
Bookseller. 


NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN, 
Pp 


WITH COLORED 


ICTURES. 
THE PRINCESS NOBODY; 
A Tale of Fairyland. By Anprew Lane; after the 
Drawings by Rionarp Doyte ; printed in colors by 
EDMUND Evans. Post 4to, boards. Price, 5s. 


«*, This Tale has been written as a fresh interpretation ot Mr. 
R. Doyie’s well-known Series of Pictures, “‘ In Fairyland,” 


OUT OF TOWN. 
By F. E. Weatnerty. With original designs by Linnie 
Wart. Printed in 18 colors and monotints, by the 
printer of “ Told in the Twilight.” Large quarto, $2. 


TWO CHILDREN. 

He was Six, She was Four. By F. E. Weatnerty and 
M. Exxten Epwarps, authors of “Told in the Twi- 
light,” ete. Printed in 18 colors, monotints. Small 
quarto, $1.25. 

TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 

By F. E. Wearnerty. [Illustrated by M. Exxen Ep- 
WARDS and Joun C. StapiEs ; and printed in 18 colors 
and monotints. Quarto, stained edges, $2.00. 

SIXES AND SEVENS. 
| By F. E. Wearuerty. [Illustrated by Jane M. Deaty. 
Printed in 15 colors and monotints. Quarto, stained 


edges, $2.00. 
PLAYTIME. 


| Sayings and Doings of Babyland. By Epwarp Sran- 
ForD. Large quarto, colored Illustrations. $1.50. 


THE HORKEY; 


| By Rosert Bioomrretp. With original designs by 
GrorGE CRUIKSHANK. Quarto. Colored Illustrations. 


1.00. 
| . GREAT BOOK FOR 
OUR BASE. BALL CL UB: “AND HOW 
IT WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
| By Noau Brooks, author of “ The Fairport Nine,” and 
“Boy Emigrants.” With an introduction by Au. G. 
Spaupine, of the Chicago B. B. Club. With original 
illustrations, expressly drawn and engraved for this 
book. Large quarto, double illuminated board covers, 
$1.50 ; large quarto, cloth extra, $2.25. 
FOR 


THE VOLUME OF ‘“*SUNDAY”’ 
1885. With colored Frontispiece and upwards of 250 
original illustrations. Quarto, 412 pages, boards, 
$1.25 ; cloth, $2.00. 

Buy SUNDAY. It is full of pictures and bright stories of the 


right sort. : 

DARLING PORTRAITS AND HOUSE- 
HOLD PETS. By Mary D. Barng. Royal 4to, 
72 portraits of “little ones,” and prose description. 
Double lithograph cover, $1.00. 








*, Any of above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Mail orders soliciled. 


39 West 23d St., New York. 
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eT. 
Porter & CoatE 
Lady Clare. | 


Elegantly illustrated with 


. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


twenty-two engravings, from original drawings by | 


Alfred Fredericks, F. 8. Church, Harry Fenn, F. 
B. Schell, E. P. Garrett and Granville Perkins. 
Beautifully printed on the finest plate paper. 4to. 


Cloth extra, beveled boards, gilt edges... .$1.50 | 


Frrom Greenland’s 


Icy Mountains. | 


By (Bishop) Recrvaup Heser. Elegantly illus- 
trated with twenty-two engravings, from original 
drawings by Fred B. Schell. Beautifully printed 
on the finest plate paper. 4to. Cloth extra, 
beveled boards, gilt edges 


History of the Civil War in 


merica. 
By tae COMTE DE PARIS. 


With maps faithfully engraved from the originals, | 
(Volumes I., IT. and | 
Cloth, per volume, $3.50 | 
Red cloth extra, Roxburgh style, uncut edges, 3.50 | 


and printed in three colors. 
ITT. now ready.) 8vo. 


“We advise all Americans to read it carefully, and 
judge for themselves if ‘the future historian of our 


war,’ of whom we have heard so much, be not already | 


-arrived in the Comte de Paris.”—-Nation, New York. 
“This is incomparably the best account of our great 
second revolution that has yet been even attempted. It 
is so calm, so dispassionate, so accurate in detail, and 
at the same time so philosophical in general, that its 
reader counts confidently on finding the complete work 
thoroughly satisfactory.”"—Evening Bulletin, Phila- 

del phia. 


Dictionary of the Bible. 


(Teacher’s Edition. ) 


Comprising its Antiquities, | 


DIAL 


New 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Rod and Gun. 


| By Harry Casttemon. Being the second volume 
of the “ Rod and Gun Series.” Illustrated 12mo. 


Cloth extra, black and gold 


Amateur Photography. 


| Being a hand-book for all lovers of that delight- 
ful amusement. By Exiersire Wautace, Jr. 
12mo. Morocco flexible, sprinkled edges, $1.00 


Suggestions as to the choice of Apparatus and Pro- 
No Beginner can well do without this book. 


Doris and Theodora. 


| By Marcaret Vanpecrirr. Author of “ The Queen's 
| Body Guard,” “Clover Beach,” “ Holidays at 
Home,” ete. A book for girls. Uniform with 
“Dr. Gilbert's Daughters.” Suitable for girls 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen. 12mo. 
Cloth extra, brown and gold 


Do and Dare; 


OR, 
A Brave Boy’s Fight fof Fortune. 
| By Horatio Acer, JR. 


| cesses. 
| 


Being the second vol- 
ume of the “ Atlantic Series.” Illustrated 16mo. 
Cloth extra, black and gold 


Ned in the Woods. 


By Epwarp 8. Exuis. Being the second volume 
of the “ Boy Pioneer Series.” Illustrated 16mo. 
Cloth extra, black and gold 


Ned on the River: 


Biography, Geography, Natural History and Lit- | 


erature. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Revised | 


and adapted to the present use of Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible Students, by Rev. F. N. and 


M. A. Peloubet. With eight colored maps and | 


four hundred and forty engravings on wood. 
Large 12mo. Cloth extra, black and gold, $2.00 


A Tale of the Early Days in the West. 


| By Epwarp 8. Exuis. Being the third and con- 
cluding volume of the “Boy Pioneer Series.” 
Illustrated 16mo. Cloth extra, black and 





For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail post-paid on receipt of the price. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Standard Works of Poetry. 


FOR THE LIBRARY OR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY 
4ND SONG. 


An elegant volume of Poetical Selections from Eng- 
lish and American authors. [Illustrated by the best 
artists. Compiled by Cuaruorre F. Bares. 8vo., cloth, 
full gilt, $5.00 ; morocco, gilt, $10.00 ; tree calf, $12.00. 

“A very valuable and attractive volume.’’— Literary World. 


“We prefer this new collection to any heretofore made.”°— 
Interior. 


“ Miss Bates is well known as the best compiler in the country.” 
—John G. Whittier. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. 


Illustrated Holiday Edition. With 16 full-page illus- 
trations drawn expressly for this work. 8vo., cloth, full 
gilt, $4.50 ; full morocco, $9.00 ; tree calf, $9.00. 

“Its value asa literary work, and its rich and tasteful dress, 
entitle it to especial favor as a holiday gift.”°— Boston Globe. 


“Nothing better need be asked for in the form of a presenta- 
tion book.”’--Providence Journal. 


POPULAR POETS. 


CroweE.w’s Favorite Illustrated Edition. 
inal designs by Garrerr, St. Joun Harper, Hassam, 
SxHeitron, SHEPPARD, ScHELL, TAayLor, and other eminent 
artists. Engraved by Gzorce T. ANDREW. Printed on 
fine calendered paper, and bound in attractive style for 
holiday gifts, $2.50 per volume. 

The success attending the volumes issued in this style 
last season has induced us to add twelve volumes to the 
series this year, making twenty iu all, and in uniform 
bindings, illustrated by the best artists, and forming 
one of the handsomest series of poets ever published 
at so low a price. 

The list now stands as follows: Avrora LeicnH, 
Mrs. Brown1nG, *Rospert BrownineG (Selections), Byron, 
Burns, Dante, Favorite Poems, Faust, GoLpsMITH, 
Lucrie, Lapy or THE Lake, Lay or THE Last MInsTREL, 
Marmion, Moore, Owen Merepitrn, Minton, LAia 
Reoxu, Scorr, *Swinsugne (Selections), TENNYSON. 

*The Robert Browning and Swinburne have Portrait only. 

Square 8vo., gilt edges, cloth, per volume, $2.50 ; 
tree calf or full morocco, $6.00. Each volume in a 
neat box. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE POETS. 


A most reliable and valuable book of reference, 
based upon Bohn’s Edition, with numerous additions 
from American authors. Carefully revised and cor- 
rected, with index of Authors and Chronological Data, 
and a Concordance Index to every passage in the vol- 
ume. Introductory preface by R. H. Sropparp. 
Crown 8vo., 768 pages, $2.50; interleaved edition, 
$3.50; half calf, or half morocco, $5.00. 

“The more competent the critic who examines it, the heartier 
will be his favorable verdict.**—Congregationalist. 

“Those who have need of poetical quotations will find nothing 


more completely adapted to their desires than this book. We |. 


know of none as good.—Christian Intelligencer. . 


13 Astor Prace, New York. 


With orig- . 











New Books. 


ON A MARGIN. 


A Novel of Wall Street and Washington. A picture of 
life, love, speculation, politics, and the rush of modern 
society. Unequaled by any recent work of fiction in 
its rare power of observation and analysis, in accu@ate 
detail of realism, in romance of incident and strikiiig 
individuality of style. Cloth, $1.25. 


DORCAS : DAUGHTER OF FAUSTINA. 


A Tale of Rome and the Early Christians. By NaTHAN 
C. Kouns, author of “ Arius, the Libyan.” Beauti- 
fully illustrated and printed, $1.25. This story shows 
the same delicacy of touch and elevation of feeling 
that was evinced by his former book, combined with 
a most interesting knowledge of the historical era 
described. A charming tale. 


THE FIELD OF HONOR. 


A complete and comprehensive history of Dueling in all 
countries, including the Judicial Combat of Europe, 
the Private Duel of the Civilized World, and specific 
descriptions of all the Noted Hostile Meetings in 
Europe and America. By Ben. C. Truman, author of 
“The South after the War,’ “Semi-Tropical Cali- 
fornia,” ete. 12mo., extra cloth, beveled boards, 
The only complete book of the kind ; one that every 
library, private and public, every officer of army or 
navy, and every professional man, should possess. 


Also, Just Published: 
AN APPEAL TO C_ESAR. 


By Auzron W. Tourcés, author of “A Fool’s Errand.” 
Pages 422. Present price $1. Fifth thousand within 
two weeks. Publishers reserve the right to increase 
price after November 15. 

“Written to rouse the American people from this indolence 
which refuses to look below the surface. * * * Surprising 
enough to be startling. * * * Well written, much needed, 
thoughtful and suggestive.”’°—[ The Critic, N.Y. 

** Eloquent and conclusive ; a book that every thoughtful citizen 
should ponder .**—{ Boston Traveller. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


Lanp, Lasor, AND Poxitics In tHE Sours. [Second 
edition since publication, October 11.] By T. 
Tomas Fortune, editor of the New York Globe. 
(Organ of the Colored Race). The problems indi- 
cated are discussed in a bold, ringing, rapid style, 
that compels attention. <A spirited and aggressive 
book. Cloth, $1. 


Now Ready. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Irs Pourrican History AND InFivENCE. By Professor 

J. H. Parron, A.M., Ph.D. Pages 350. Cloth, $1. 
“ An instructive outline review of the whole political history of 

the United States.*°—[ New York Times. 

“To the man who would know the origin, the history, and the 
animus of the Democratic party this history will be invaluable. 
* Should find its way into every library.**—|{ Indianapolis 
beek 
“For the preparation of a sketch showing the nature and 
tendencies of a political party, the drift of events, the force of 
ideas, and the underlying causes of men’s actions, no one is 
better qualified.**—{ Magazine of American History, New York. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


| Publishers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., | Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


| 


27 Park Puace, New York. 
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A yr Your Stationer for th 
FAVORITE BLOTTER TABLET 
TEN CENTS 


each, for every size. Best and Cheapest Tablet made. 


“Yr KNICKERBOCKER” BLOTTER TABLET, 


made from a first-class Cream Laid Paper, with an excellent Blotter 
attached, and protected by Antique Cover. 


For Educational uses they have no equal. 


THE KING OF ALLIS THE 
American Blotter Tablet, 


made from the best of papers. 
Can be had in all sizes to suit gentlemen of business or leisure, and just the 
thing for a lady’s writing desk. Take none other. 











For Sale by Dealers everywhere. Manufactured only by the 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO, - NEW YORK. 


tee" Beware of Imitations. 


CLASSIC FUVENILES. Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 


and Take No Other. 
AMERICAN HISTORIES FOR YOUTH. By Jacos Asporrt. erent 


Eight volumes. 12mo. $10.00 M A R K TW A I N ? S 


THE ROLLO BOOKS. Fourteen volumes. 16mo $%i4.00. 


THE JONAS BOOKS. Six volumes. 16mo. %.00. P ATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


THE LUCY BOOKS. Six volumes. 16mo. %6.00. 
AUGUST STORIES. Four volumes. Illustrated. 16mo. $5.00. ins Goseme @ einer 2 pn ta thts to cupersede of 
JUNO STORIES. Four volumes. Illustrated. 16mo. %5.00. sq a combination of everything desirable in a Scrap 
4 . , 4 4c . Book, The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
WALTER'S TOUR IN THE EAST. By D. ©. Epp, D. D. | simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, are such that those 
Six volumes. 12mo0. $7.50. who once use this Scrap Book never return to the old style. 
FARMER BOY SERIES. By Rev. Wm. M. Toayer. Four To travellers and tourists it is particularly desirable, 
volumes, #4.25. ae | ——— — hy a 4 = eating = i. 
‘fashioned Scra travellers have erto n to 
THE DOVE SERIES. Six volumes. Mlustrated. 16mo. 2.00. | carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of which among one’s 
“7 oC ar > baggage is far from pleasant. This disagreeable risk is avoided 
— S MENAGERIE. Six volumes. Illustrated. 16mo. by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap Book. 
; cA mar a —— The ungummed page Scrap Book is at times of no ser- 
MARTIN THE SKIPPER. By James P. Cons. 12mo. $1.50. vice whatever, if paste or mucilage be not at hand ate wanted. 
WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. By JaMes F. Coss. | With @ Mark Twain no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
12ma. $1.50. occur. 
NORRISTOWN HERALD. 


THE MUTINY ON THE LEANDER. By Bernarp HELp- “No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 
MANN. 1.50. speare, and Mark Twain's Scrap Book.” 


OFF TO THE WILDS. By Geornce Manvitte Fenn. 12mo. 
1.50. 








HARPER'S MONTHLY, 
“It saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. It isa 


A HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs. Fuss. 12mo. $1.50. | capital invention.” 


» — — DANBURY NEWS. 
WHAT FIDE REMEMBERS. By Fax Hustineton. 12mo, 
1.35. 


| 
| 
} 
“It is a valuable book for purifying the domestic atmosphere, 
and, being self-acting, saves the employment of an assistant. It 
} 
| 


CECIL’S SUMMER. By Miss E. B. Horus. 12mo. $1.25. contains nothing that the most fastidious person could object to, 
HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A.J. Syminetron. 16mo. 75 cts, 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lavy 
CaLLocorr. I2mo. $1.2. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Lapy 


“THOMAS Y. cRoweLL & co, | DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


13 AsTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 119 & 121 Wiis Sr., New York. 


and is, to be frank and manly, the best thing of any age — mucil- 
age particularly.” eae 
| Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 
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~ CASSELL On COMPANY'S 


Beautitul Holiday Git Books. 





Romeo and Fuliet. 


Edition de Luxe. With 12 superb photogravures | 
from original drawings by Frank Dicxsee, A.R.A. | 
Expressly executed for this work and reproduced 
by Messrs. Goupil & Co., of Paris, in the highest | 
style of the art. The work is printed on What- | 
man’s hand-made paper, and the text is tastefully 


printed in red and black. A series of original | 


drawings has been executed to serve as ornamental | 
headings and initials, each drawing being an | 
exquisite little work of art. Folio. Price on | 
application. 


Cathedral Churches of England and 


Wales. 


Descriptive, Historical and Pictorial. Edited by 
the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., with upwards of 
150 illustrations. Quarto. Extra cloth, beveled 
boards, full gilt, $5. 


The Magazine of Art. 


Bound volume for 1884. Being the fourth volume 
of THe New ENuaRGeED series. With nearly 500 
choice engravings from famous paintings, and 
from original drawings by the first artists of the 
day. An original etching by R. W. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., entitled “Lady Bountiful,” forms the 
frontispiece. Extra cloth, beveled, full gilt, $5 ; 
full morocco, $10. 


Sunlight and Shade. 


Being Poems and Pictures of Life and Nature, illus- 
trated by Barnard, Barnes, Barraud, Boot, Clau- 
sen, Dodd, Dicksee, Edwards, Gardner, Gow, 
Gregory, Hatherell, Hopkins, Kilburne, Macbeth, 
Overend, Palmer, Ralston, Small, Wyllie, etc., etc. 
An elegant volume, extra cloth, full gilt, quarto, 
$3 ; full morocco, $7.50. 


Atala. 


By CuaTEavBRIAND. ‘Translated by James SPENCE 
Harry. 44 illustrations by Gustave Dort. Intro- 


| 


G haracter Sketches from Dickens. 


Containing six plates, from the original drawings by 


FREDERICK BaRNARD, reproduced in photogravure 
and printed by Goupil & Co., Paris, on India 
paper. Size 20x14}, in portfolio, $7.50. 


The Subjects are: 


Tue Two WELLERs, 

Mr. PEcKSNIFF, 

LrrrLte Newt anp HER GRANDFATHER, 
RoevE RipERHOooD, 

CaLEB PxUMMER AND His Buiyp Davauter, 
Mr. Preaeorry. 


| Some Modern Artists and their Work. 





With portraits and examples of the work of Leighton, 


Gilbert, Boughton, Cole, Boehm, Meissonier, 
Paton, Marks, Mrs. Butler, Alma Tadema, Thorny- 
croft, Fildes, Rosa Bonheur, Yeames, Leslie, 
Munkacsy Riviére, ete. Edited by WixFrip Mey- 
NELL. Elegant quarto vol., full gilt, $5; full 
morocco, $10. 


Great Painters of Christendom. 


By J. Forses Rosrtnson. With many illustrations. 


New edition. Royal quarto, 448 pp., cloth ; full 
gilt sides and edges, $10; half morocco, $15 ; 
full morocco, $20. 


Original Etchings by American Artists. 


A series of Twenty Original Etchings, of greater 


merit and artistic excellence than has ever before 
been offered in book form, and ata price which will 
place them within the reach of all lovers of the 
artistic and the beautiful. 


| Porutar Eprrion, containing one set of Etchings on 


duction by Epwarp J. Harpine. In one hand- | 
some quarto volume. Full gilt, extra cloth. | 


Price, $5. Full morocco, $10. 


“Chateaubriand had visited the Indian in his home. * * * 
The splendor of his descriptions of natural scenery, in which the 


fire and luxuriance of the romantic school are tempered by the | 


severe taste of the classical, can scarcely be surpassed. To this 
he adds an exquisite sense of melody and rhythm ; his sentences 
have a cadence, a murmurous rise and fall, that resembles the 
sound of winds among forests of pine.” 


first grade etching paper, manufactured expressly 
for this work, with text carefully printed on extra 
super-calendered paper, and elegantly bound in 
grained cloth, gilt edges, beveled boards, etc. 
Per copy, $20. 


These Etchings will not be sold separately. 


Descriptive Crrcunar oF “ EDITION. DE LUXE” 


MAILED To ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


NOW READY. Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Works, Juvenile and Educational 
Books, which will be sent by mail, free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 
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O'BRIEN’S 
ART (ALLERIES. 


The Leadiag 
FINE ART ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WEST. 





DEALERS IN 


Engravings aut Etchings, 


ARTIST PROOFS. 
PICTURE FRAMING 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


M. O’Brien 3 Son, 


208 Wasasn Ave., CHICAGO. 


EBER 
PIANOS 


Invite the patronage of those qualified to 
recognize their superior construction and 
the finer distinctions of tone quality—that 
consummation of mechanical excellence that 
admits of the most delicate and impressive 
effects, and that uniform superiority that 
enhances the pleasure of both performer 
and listener. 








WEBER MUSIC HALL, 


Wabash Ave. & Jackson St., 
CHICAGO. 


“QUEEN BESS” 
PERFUMERY, 


Of all odors, most delicate and permanent. 


Special Floral Toilet Waters 
and Colognes. 


B. D. BALDWIN &CO., 


"7 WasasH Ave,, CHICAGO, 





| 





W. L. BATES & ROCHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


WEBER Music HALL, WABASH AVE. & JACKSON Sr., 


CHICAGO. 
The Best Work at the Lowest Prices. 


Instantaneous process for Children and Costume 
Pictures, 

Appointments for sittings can be made from one day 
to one week in advance. 


Hours for sittings, from 9 A.M.tog P.M. Cloudy 
days, 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Children and babies, ro 
A. M.to2 P.M. 


Schweitzer &S Beer, 


111 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 
Exhibit the best and completest lines of 


Toys and Fancy Goods, 


Suitable for Holiday Gifts, Birthday 
and W ahting Presents. 


SCHOOLS. 


E ana, Wl. 





NOR THWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, pb.p., Lu.p., President. 


Sixty-three Professors and Instructors, and over 900 Students. 
ae University offers in its Academic, Collegiate, Theological, 

edical and Law Departments, and also in Oratory, Art, and 
Music, the highest educational advantages under the most favora- 
ble influences and at a moderate cost. For catalogues address the 
President, or Prof. H. F. Fisx, Evanston, Ill. 


R acine, Wis. 


RACINE COLLEGE, 
First Warden, Rev. Jas. DeKoven, p.p. 


Easter Term opens January 15.— Full Classical, Mathematical, 
and Scientific courses. Prepares for Professional or Mercantile 
Life. Thorough moral and religious training. Pupils received 
at any time. 

For full particulars apply to 

Rev. A. Z. Gray, Warden, 
en Wis. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


[ NDIANAPOLIS SEMINARY. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Full academic 
course. Special departments in Music and Art. 
Eighth year opens September 10, 1884. 
For Catalogue of 1883-84, address, 
J. B. ROBERTS, Frincipal, 
343 & 345 North Penn. st., 
_TxpUunarous, Isp. 


REVIEW PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





